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“It will be apparent from what has been said 
the previous discussions that much of the labor 
ent in seeking to undermine faith in the Bible 
in the Gospel has its source in doubt or 
ial of the reality of miracle. This is the 
tumbling block to many minds in accepting the 
lity of a supernatural revelation. There is 
pirit abroad which every one must recognize 
a temper even more than a reasoned convic- 
on—which makes it seem almost a necessity 
or those who would be abreast of the times to 
Ilenge even so much as the possibility of hap- 
ngs in the history of the world that imply 
a transcendence of the customary order of nature. 
Phe question is scarcely argued. It is thought 
snough to say, with Matthew Arnold, peremp- 
ily, “Miracles do not happen.” 

But, if miracles do not happen, it is plain 
enough what becomes of the Bible and its history. 
The Bible is the history of a supernatural revela- 
nm, or it is nothing. It is the story of a super- 
ural economy, in which the power of God, 
nscending nature for the accomplishment of 
great ends, is continually manifested. The 
spel itself, centering in Jesus Christ, is a 
Apernatural interposition of God in human his- 
ry for the ends of redemption. Purge out 
erything in the nature of miracle from the 
ible, and the bottom is taken from its whole 
essage. Its credit is destroyed. It is a crucial 
question, therefore, with which we are here faced. 
The causes of this disbelief in mirac!e—the 
unds on which it supports itself—are of many 
nds, and possess a plausibility which readily 
racts. Science is invoked to disprove miracle, 
for is it not a first principle of science that na- 
ture in its operations is uniform, and that the 
ily causes that can be admitted in explanation 
f phenomena are causes within nature. itself? 
therwise, it is pleaded, the scientife mind, re- 
ng on nature’s uniformity, would be put to 
itellectual confusion. The march of science has 
en the gradual expu'sion of belief in super- 
Natural agencies in explanation of events. Ghosts, 
witches, fairies, superstitions about charms and 
ells, have vanished with the advance of enlight- 
ment, like belief in the influence of the stars 
‘on human destinies. Experience is brought m 
to reinforce denial; for who does not instinc- 
tively distrust stories of miracles when told now, 
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and feel that any explanation in mistake or self- 
deception is preferable to the admission of a 
really supernatural cause? No one almost would 
accept the report of a miracle today. Why, then, 
accept reports from the obscurity of far-distant 
times? Finally, criticism comes in to riddle 
with its appliances faith in the truthworthiness of 
the records of miracles. Narratives are dis- 
sected; age and authorship are doubted; the sto- 
ries are dissipated: into legend. Ridicule is poured 
upon a talking ass, the “whale” of Jonah, an 
axe-head that swam. Is it wonderful that many 
feel that to admit miracle in these enlightened 
days is really a mark of credulity? 

What is a miracle This will become clearer 
in what follows. Scripture, from its religious 
point of view, describes miracles simply as “won- 
ders,’ “powers” (“mighty works’), “signs.” 
Science would describe miracle as an “interrup- 
tion” or “violation” of the established order of 
nature. It may suffice here to define miracle as 
any deviation from or transcendence of the 
order of nature, due to the interposition of a 
supernatural cause. 


{i 
The possibility of a miracle need hardly be ar- 
gued at length, for, if a living, personal, self- 
revealing God is believed in at all, He can as- 
suredly act in new and transcendent ways above, 
as well as within, the limits of what we call 
nature. God is Himself the Author of nature. 
Nature is established by him. It is he who has 
imparted to it its powers, who is the secret agent 
in its workings, who sustains it moment by mo- 
ment in its existence, who has prescribed to it its 
laws. How stupendous an assertion. then, is it 
for any one to make, that he has so bound him- 
self by the laws of his own decreeing that he can- 
not, even for the highest personal ends, act above 
and beymid them! No dogmatism can be con- 
ceived more arrogant than this! 
When we look at man himself, do we not find 
a reasou for challenging this huge assumption? 
Man is in nature; but, as Bushnell cogently ar- 
eves in his Nature and the Supernatural, man 1s 
also a power above nature—a power that acts on 
rature, changing, adapting, modifying it, in many 
ways, for his intelligent ends? A stone flung into 
the air rises, not in virtue of mere nature, but 
because a spiritual cause has interposed, giving a 


direction to nature’s forces they would not have 
taken of themselves. Man, too, is a self-revealing 
being—can speak, plan, exchange his thoughts 
with others, give written expression to his will. 
Is God less potent than man in his own universe? 

Yes, it may be said, but does not this give us 
the clue to the real nature of miracle? May it 
not be that, just as in the case of man, God, in 
his all-ruling providence, uses natural means to 
accomplish his spiritual ends? Grant that God 
reveals himself, enters into personal relations with 
man, speaks—is it necessary for this purpose that 
the natural order should be broken through? Man, 
after all, does not break any law of nature. He 
cannot create a single atom, or add a new particle 
to the sum of nature’s energy. He uses the forces 
which nature provides for him. May it not be so 
also with God? May nature not contain in itself 
all the forces required to produce the most stu- 
pendous miraculous effects It is not simply our 
knowledge of the breadth and exhaustlessness of 
nature which is at fault So many at this hour, 
desiring to save the idea of miracle, yet in keep- 
ing with the uniformity ie nature, hold. 

IH 

The answer is that there is no objection what- 
ever, from the Bible point of view, to the adop- 
tion of this idea of miracle, provided only it is 
adequate. There is nothing in the Biblical con- 
ception of miracle which precludes the using of 
natural forces so far as they will go. If, eg., 
God employs a great wind to dry (or help to dry) 
the channel of the Red Sea, this does not make 
the fact less a true Divine interposition for the 
salvation of the Israelites. The point is, is the 
explanation adequate? 

On this two remarks may be made. 

1. The explanation offered does not remove 
the fundamental difficulty which those who re- 
ject miracle feel. Miracle is explained as provi- 
dence; but it is a kind of providence which has 
all the original difficulty in it. God still inter- 
poses by an act of his will to order, produce, 
effect this particular result, at this particular time, 
in this particular way, just as much as on the 
hypothesis of an act of power above nature. The 
Israelites, e. g., are saved at this particular junc- 
ture. by God interposing on their behalf in ac- 
cordance with a promise and command. So in all 
forms of miracle. Will the sceptic admit this any 
more than direct supranatural volition? Will he 
admit that God exercises this special and particu- 
lar providence in the affairs of men; that he em- 
ploys natural agencies to reveal himself, and mani- 
fest his power, in special, exceptional ways, to 
men? It is certain he will not. 

2. Suppose, however, that the sceptic does not 
admit it, may the believer, at least, not find a cer- 
tain relief in this thought of natural agency in 
miracle? This leads to the second’ question: 
Can natural causes explain all that is given in 
miracle? Where is the evidence that the power 
displayed in giving instantaneous sight to the 
blind, in healing the leper, in restoring life to the 
dead, is power inherent in nature? If some 
miracles can be thus explained, can all? Think, 
e.g., of what is implied in such a miracle as the 
Incarnation. Here, as Scripture presents it, the 
Son of God unites himself personally with hu- 
manity. Is there nothing in this that transcends 
nature, or is the Incarnation only the culmination 
of a natural process? Or take the raising of the 


dead. Take, e.g., the case of Lazarus. This 
more even than the revivification of a dead bo 
—a result which we have not the least reason | 
suppose that nature can effect. It is the calli 
back of a spirit—a.soul—from the unseen wor! 
and the reuniting of it with the bodily tabernaq 
it had left. Does this not transcend natu 
causes? So in Christ’s resurrection—there is t 
return from the abode of spirits to a_restor! 
life. in the body. In such cases there is : 
getting away from a real Divine interposition’ 
a true creative act. The creation of the wor 
at first was a stupendous act of omnipotenc 
such miracles as the Gospel records are, for t! 
most part, equally products of creative agenc 
this time, however, for redemptive, remedi 


ends. 
IV. 


It will be seen from what has been said t 
the crucial question in regard to miracles is 
as to the abstract possibility of miracle, or tt 
relation of miracle to nature, but as to the f 
of their actual happening. It is the historical ax 
evidential question. Do the difficulties attachit 
to the idea of miracle, or to its proof justizy © 
in rejecting the miracles pertaining to the Bi 
lical revelation? | 

On this point of the historical realitv of mir 
cle in Scripture, three things may properly 
said: | 

1. It must be affirmed that miracle, in tl 
sense described, is worthy and necessary in- 
great scheme of redemptive revelation. T! 
whole plan of Divine grace in the Bible is supe: 
natural in origin (God), in discovery (revel! 
tion), in the gracious means employed (incarn) 
tion, atonement, exaltation of Christ), in tk 
powers through which it works in the hearts < 
men and the world (Holy Spirit). As a Divit 
remedy for human sin, worthy of God and ad 
quate to the needs of man, it necessitates tne 11 
terposition of God in human history in a supe 
natural way. Without such a supernatural e1 
trance of God into history—a supernatural eco1 
omy transcending nature in its powers and effec 
—the revelation could not have been at all. Inhe 
ently, therefore, miracle is credible, and is to | 
looked for, in connection with such a scheme, 

2. Miracle in Scripture is to be regarded, n 
as an arbitrary, capricious, meaningless infractic 
of the order of nature, but in its connection wi 
this Divine scheme, and in subordination to i 
ends. There is a sparingness and reserve, 
dignity, ethical purpose, and reasonableness - 
the miracles of Scripture—a congruity with tl 
teacher and his message—which puts them in 
totally different rank from isolated prodigie 
Then concur generally at great crises in the hi 
tory of the kingdom of God (the exodus, givit 
of the law, conflict of Elijah with Baal, minist 
of Christ, etc.), stand in close connection wi 
the great personalities of revelation (e.g., Mose 
Samuel, Elijah, Christ), and are wrought f 
worthy ends. The exceptions to this stateme 
are few, and: cannot outweigh the cumulative in 
pression of the whole. 

3. In judging of miracle it is a mistake — 
begin with the more weakly attested, or as son 
may regard them, paltrier and more grotesq 
miracles of Scripture, instead of with the grea 
est and best attested examples of supernatur 
interposition—specially with the central mirac 
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st himself. ‘It is the height of foolishness 
ropose as a test of miracle, to begin with, 
instances as thesaxe-head of Elisha, or the 
of Jonah. The supreme question—the one an 
swer to which will be felt to illuminate the 
whole area of revelation—is, What think ye of 
hrist? Christ himself, in his Divine Person, 
claims, sinlessness, mission of salvation, is the 
miracle of miracles, and the special miracles re- 
corded of him are the natural and congruous ac- 
companiments of such a Person and such a work. 
Virgin birth and miraculous resurrection fit into 
an economy of incarnation, atonement, and exal- 
tation to endless life in glory. This will become 
More evident as we advance. It is only to be 
noted now, that it is here, with the central facts, 
mot at the circumference, that the testing of 
miracle must begin. Accepting Christ as a 
miraculous Person, the culminathion of a miracu- 
lous historical revelation, the special miracles will, 
for the most part, fall into their natural place in 
scripture. 


Vv 


It is not pleaded for the miracles of Scripture 
that, in respect of evidence, all miracles stand 
‘on the same footing, or that a proof of each 
miracle, taken by itself, can be given that will 
stand scientific tests. This is not a reason for dis- 
“belief, but it is an admission that the grounds of 
faith must be sought for in broader considera- 
tions than the evidence for the single miracle 
affords—in the connection, e.g., with the revela- 
tion, the general credibility of the record, the in- 
herent probability of the miracle, the fitness for 
the end in view. On the other hand, it is to be 
maintained that there are miracles not a few 
for which the historical evidence is per se broad 


Not Taking the Gospel Seriously. 

(An idea for a sermon.) 

The latest census figures obtainable show 
that the people of the United States spend 
$78,000,000 a year for candy, and pay preach- 
ers, priests and rabbis $69,677,587 a year. The 
“national chewing gum bill is $25,000,000 a year, 
‘and that the Baptist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches pay their preachers $22,- 
The soda water bill for the 


“more than is spent by the entire Christian 
church for all purposes. 
The jewelry bill is $800,000,000. These lux- 
‘uries, soda water, gum, candy and jewelry 
cost each family $13.70 a year. : 
_ Ifthe churches assessed each family a min- 
imum of $13.70 a year, wouldn’t there be a 
howl? The gospel is free—so free it isn’t ap- 
preciated. Millions of church members are 
taking their gospel free or paying $5 a year 
for it, and paying $13.70 a year for soda 
water, chewing gum, candy and jewelry. it 
“counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire, that thou mayest be ready; and white 
‘raiment that thou mayest be. clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; 
nd anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that thou 
“mayest see.” Rev. 3:18. See also Isaiah 55:2-3. 
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and strong—amply adequate to support and jus- 


' tify faith—e.g., the crossing of the Red Sea at 


the exodus, or, as the chief instance, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The remarks in a previous pape1 
on the strength of the apostolic witness for the 
narratives in the Gospels show on how secure a 
basis of certainty these rest. 

It follows that the miracles of Scripture, taken 
in connection with the system of which they form 
a part, stand by themselves, and are not touched 
—certainly are not disproved—by the general ob- 
jections to miracle mentioned at the outset. By 
the very contrast they exhibit to the baseless 
tales of superstition they evince their right to 
credit, and redeem the believer in them from the 
charge of credulity. : 

The considerations adduced likewise furnish 
help in answering the question often put: Have 
miracles evidential value? Extremes have to be 
avoided here on both sides. If some would rest 
the whole weight of revelation on the evidence of 
miracles, this is obviously an exaggeration. Mir- 
acles are never mere evidences; they are elements 
im the revelation. Mlany, in their lack of inde- 
pendent verification, are not fitted to act as evi- | 
dences; they depend on the revelation rather than 
it on them. In every case the character of 
the revelation enters into the proof of the mir- 
acle; the latter, therefore, cannot alone prove the 
revelation. On\ the other hand, it is an extreme to 
deny that miracles have no share in the evidence 
for revelation, for a truly divine work does go 
far to sustain the authority of the messenger who 
works it. Jesus appealed to His “works” as evi- 
dences that the Father had sent him. The eviden- 
tial power of miracle may be overstated, but 
miracle has its rightful place among the proofs 


’ of a supernatural economy. 


The United States 39 Per Cent. Christian. 

Interesting statistics of church membership 
in the United States, as compiled by the for- 
mer Moderator, Dr. Charles Little, and Stated 
Clerk, William Henry Roberts, were given at 
the sessions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, just closed in Atlantic 
City. They show 24.1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation Protestants, 14.3 Roman Catholic and 
07 all others. The totals are divided as fol- 
lows: Male, Protestant, 8,744,017, female 11,- 
543,725; total, 20,287,742; male, Roman Cath- 
olic, 5,435,614; female, 6,643,528; total, 12,- 
079,142; all others, total, 569,561; grand total, 
32,936,445. The total number of non-church 
members in the United States, in an estimated 
population of 84,246,252, is given as 51,309,807, 
or 60.9 per cent. of the population—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Any church may publish a local church pa- 
per with no expense and little trouble by a plan 
suggested by the Interdenominational Press Co., 
St. Charles, Minn. There is an opportunity in 
this plan for any church to do untold good 
among the non-church-going people of the 
community, and furnished a convenient means 
of reaching all members. Write for free out- 
line of plan and state how many copies you 
can use. 
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Chureh Quarterly Review (English q., April— 
Some Prison Literature, John Vaughn—The 
Revolt of The Cures—Community Life in The 
Chureh of England—The Story of the English 
Bible. a 

The Dublin Review (Irish) April—The Church 
and State in France, Marquis de Chambrum— 
From Talk to Trouble in India, Churchille Pier- 
son Palecy. 

Contemporary Review (English) May m., 
40 cents—The Foreign Policy of the Holy See, 
Art. 2., Pius X, Granville—The Womanhood of 
Young Turkey, Miss E, S. Stevens—The Primi- 
tive Church and the Problem of Reunion—Art. 
2. The Constitution of the Primitive Church, 
Prof. Sanday—The Pictorial Art of China, Count 
De Soissons. 

Hartford Seminary Record q., April—Conserv- 
imeathe Country Church, W. ,H: White—The 
Human Side of the Church, George L. Clark— 
The Twentieth Century Minister, J. H. Bell— 
The Training of Missionaries, Edwin W. Capen. 

The Expositer (English) m., May—The Odes 
of Philo, Prin. J. T. Marshall—Christ and Es- 
chatology, G. M. Magoliouth—The Enthusiasm 
of the Gospel of Matthew, Newton H. Marshall 
—Other Worldliness and Apocalyphianism—The 
History of the Gospel, H. R. Mackintosh—The 
Markan Narrative in the Synoptic Gospels, W. 
W. Hollsworth—De Johannes Lepsius on the 
Language of the Revelation,- Sir William Ram- 
sey. 

The Methodist Review, bi-mo., June—The 
Preacher as a Teacher, George Grose—Why I 
am Not a Premillennialist, Daniel Steele—The 
Passing of the Sunday Evening Service. 

Lutheran Quarterly Review, q., 75 
Benefits and Solemnity of Confirmation, 
Hamsher—The Desirability and 


eents— 
M.. BR. 
Possibility of 


a United Lutheran Church in America, T. F. 
Dornblasher—The Relation of Genesis, Chapter 
1 and the Following Chapters, A. G. Voigt— 


Evolution Up-to-date, C. Rolla Shereck—Praga- 
matism, Theo. B. Stork—Does Nature Make Pro- 
gress? Leander S. Keyser. 


Homiletic Review, June—Christianity and 
Other Religions, Alfred WB. tarvie—Religious 
Life in Our Colleges, Dwight M. Pratt—Modern 
Palestine and The Bible, Art. 6, Houses and 
Villages, Lewis B. Paton—The Divine Trinity as 
Biological Reality, James M. Whiton—What is 
Church Federation, George F. Wells. 

« The Atlantic Monthly, June, 35 cents—The 
Country Minister, Charles Moreau Harger, 


The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
osy, May, 60 cents—Should Capital Punishment 
be Abolished? Charles R. Henderson—The Cell 
A Problem of Prison Science, Maynard Shipley 
ae hele and re Law, Archibald Hopkins. ~ 

osmopolitan, June—Roundine U z 
men, General Nelson A. Miles, ean 


The Student World (Edited by John R. Mott). 


April, «-—Indian Nationalism and The Student 
Movement, Prine. A. G. Fraser—The Students 
of Italy. Prof, Giovanni Luzzi—The Need of 


Anologists, Prof. David Cairns—The Students 
ee St ing ne T. Colton—The Mics ees hee 
sibilities o ve South Africa ative Sc ) 
a TRS Susan frican Native Schools, 

The Record of Christian Work, June. 10 cents 
Saile Leaven of Righteousness in New York 
City, A. F. Schauffler—Readv, J. H. Jowett. 

MISSIONS, 

Spirit of Missions, m., 10 ecents—A Land With- 

out a Mission at our Door, Fredrick Palmer—The 


Chureh in ‘Nankin, J. M. B. Gill—Ar 
World in Boston. 7 ree 
The Dublin Review (Trish), April, m.—From 


Talk to Trouble in India—Churchille P. Palecy. 
Contemporary Review (English), May, m., 40 


y the best magazine articles, in | 
These magazines can be se-_ 
If you are preparing 
address your wants to this depart- 
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world. 


cents—The Womanhood of Young Turkey, Miss 
EK. S. Stevens. | 

Hartford Seminary Reeord, q., April—The 
Training of Missionaries, Edwin W. Capen. 

The Missionary Review of the World, June, 
m., 25 cents—The Woman’s Jubilee Campaign 
Helen Barrett Montgomery—North Africa Fro 
a Missionary Point of View, John Rutherford 
Woman’s Life in Africa, M. E. Ritzman—The 
Prayer and Life of Native Christians—Trainin 
a Native Ministry For India, W. T. Elmore 
Wanoro—A Story of East Africa, Josephine B3 
Hope—Fruitful Seed-sowing in China, Mis 
Sarah M. Bosworth—Famine Scenes in China, 
Wade D. Bostick—Thhe Chinese View of China’ss 
Need, Chengting T. Wang—The Moslem Menace, 
Wiliam T. Ellis—Forty Years of Freedom, W- 
E. B. Dubois. 


ECONOMICS. 
Bulletin of the American Economical Asso 
ciation, April, q—Money and Prices—Recent) 
Changes in Price Levels and Their Causes, Ir- 
ving Fisher—Population and Immigration—In- 
dustrial Diseases in America, Frederick Ti 
Hofftman—Compulsory Compensation of Injured 
Workmen, Daniel L. Cease—Taxation—Social-: 
ism—Government Factories. | 
Economie Review, April, q., (English)—The 
Rights and Duties of Trade Unions, Ernest 
Barker—Canadian and American Reciprocity) 
and the Future of the Fiscal Question, L, L. 
Price—Economic Science and Social Evolution,, 
A. E. Hunt—The Aliens Act a Challenge. 
The Forum, m., 25 cents—American Farmers 
and Reciprocity with Canada, W. F. Trimble. | 
Canadian Magazine, m., 25 cents—The First 
Reciprocity Treaty. 
The North American Review, June, m., 35 
cents—The New Chinese Currency, Ching-Chun |} 
Wang. 
POLITICAL. 
May, m., 25 cents—Stories of 


| 
The Bookman, 


Our Government Bureaus. 

MeClure’s, June—Some English .Statesmen) 
(Asquith, Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Henry | 
Lloyd, George and John Burns) John Moody—— 


Wit and Humor in Congress. 
The World Today, June—The People’s. Sen-- 
ator, William §. Kenyon, by F. W. Beckman—- 
A Book That Threw Mexico Into Revolution, by’ 
Francisco L. Madero, Jr.—Mexico in Revolution, , 
Frederick Starr—A Practical Insurgent. f 
The North American Review, June, 35 cents—- 
The Relation of Treaties and Armament, Major’ 
W. H. Carter—The New Stateism, John M. Math-.- 
ews—The Powers in the Pacific, Archibald R.}\ 
Colquhoun—The Lorimer Case, James EH, | 
Blount—The English Lady in Political Life, Hd- 
ward Porritt. 
The Atlantic Monthly. June, 
against War, Havelock Eliis. 
LABOR. 
Ameriern Mederation, May, m., 10 cents—Hos- 
tile Employers, See Yourselves as Others Know | 


35 cents — aa 


You, Samuel Gompers—Hfficiency, Real and 
Brutal, James Duncan. ‘| 
American Labor Legislation Review, Qa 


Practical Methods in Labor Legislation—Work- 
men’s Compensation — Industrial Hy giene— 


Woman’s Work—Factory. Inspection—Enforece- 
ment of Laws—Phosphorus Poisoning—Mem- | 

orial on Occupational Diseases. ‘ | 
EKeonomic Review, April, q., (English)—The | 

Ree and Duties of Trade Unions, Ernest 
aker. 


Rulletin of the American EKeonomical Associa-_ 
tion, Avril, q.—Industrial Diseases in America, 
Irving Fisher—Compulsory Compensation of In-. 
jured Workmen, Daniel S. Cease. | 

McClure’s, June—The Story of a  Postoffice | 
Clerk, Charles W. Elliot. : | 
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i REFORM. 
Munsey, June, 10 cents—The Lorimer Case. 


arsons, June, 15 cents—The Railroad’s An- 
(On charge of too much pay for carrying 
mail)—What Does the Tariff Mean to You? 
n L, Benson—Bad Water vs. Good Health— 
t- the Tenant Farmer is Doing to the South, 
Crow—Mutiny in the Railway Mail Serv- 
, Hdwin Morris. 

Pwentieth Century Magazine, m., 25 cents— 
nopoly in Land a National Peril, Herbert 9. 
low—The Central Bank not for the People, 
r James McCarty. 


The Werl@’s Work, June—“‘Get Rich Quick” 
urance from the Inside. Art.) II—How a 
ness Man Would Run the Government, Art. 
» Arthur Wallace Dunn. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


journal of Psychology, April, 
ness in Relation to Learning, 
rdahl. 


Educational Review, May, m., 35 cents—Edu- 
ition According to Tolstoy, Michael E. Sadler 
he Feminization of Our School and its Po- 
tical Consequences, Anne G. Porritt—The 
aining of the Teacher of Classics in Germany, 
ius Sachs—The Economic Measure of School 
ciency, Simon M. Patten—The Poor Results 
Latin Teaching, J. Remsen Bishop—Psycholo- 
By in the College Course, R. S. Woodworth. 


he School Review, m., 20 cents—Industrial 
ducation in Cincinnati, F. B. Day—The Tech- 
ical Day Trade School in Germany, George 
ischensteiner—State, Church and School in 
ce, Art. 3, Separation of Church and State, 
avid Saville Muzzey—The Present State of Ag- 
ultural Education in Public Secondary 
1ools in the United States, C. H. Robinson. 


Dwentieth Century Magazine, m., 25 cents— 
Jompulsory Medical Inspection of School Chil- 
ren, B. O. Flower. 


anual Training Magazine, April, m., 35 cents 
o-operative Plan for Woodwork in Rural 
chools, Clinton S. Van Deusen—Architectural 
Drafting in the Maryland Institute, Art. 3. J. F. 
opkins—Vocal Training for Boys in Leeds, 
n F. Rigart—Bookbinding in Schools, Art. 
Osear L. McMurry—Metal Work With Inex- 
sive Equipment For the Grammar Grades, 
- 1, Arthur F. Payne. 

‘Education, May, m., 35 ecents—How the Col- 
e Entrance Certificate Board can Help the 
ch School, W. H. Holmes—What Constitutes 
The College View, 
i Merkeyohn—What Constitutes a 
paration for College, The High School View, 
i Choosing Teaching as a 
‘ofession, W. H. P. Faunce—The Attitude of 
Teacher Toward His Profession, 
oome—Higher Recognition of the 
Iter E. Ranger. 

unsey, June, 10 cents—Working One’s Way 
rough College. 

he World Today, June—The Carnegie Tech- 
eal Schools, Martha L. Root—Answering the 
ildren’s Cry, M. Meyer Lissner. 

he Atlantic Monthly, June, 35 cents—Under- 
raduate Scholarship, William Jewett Tucker— 
hat is Wrong With Our Boys? William T. 
ier. : 

Rod and Gun, July—Summer Playgrounds in 
vanada. ae f 

‘The Homiletic Review, June—Religious Life 
h our Colleges, Dwight H, Pratt. 


q.—Conscious- 
Louise Ellison 


Teacher, 


of the Trojan war, 


ber towards the close of Wycliffe’s life. 
WAS THAT THEY BORE IN 
- THEIR TONGUES, THE 
PLE.” 
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SCRIPTURES IN THE LANGUAGE : 
From “The History of the English Bible,” by Blackford Condit. 


SOCIOLOGY, 


Harvard Law Review, Jume—The Scope and 
Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence, Roscoe 
Pownd—State Control of Public Utilities, Bruce 
Wyman. 

The Survey, May 20, 10 cents—The Ohio Chil- 
dren’s Code, Hastings H. Hart—Extermination 
of Tuberculosis in New York City, Woods 
Hutchinson—Prisons and Politics, Z R. Brock- 
way. 

The World’s Work, June—The Awakening of 


the Cities. Art. 1, Henry Oyen—The Serious 
Absurdities of the Criminal Courts, Herbert 
Blinn Fuller—Making Life Worth While, Art. 


2, Herbert W, Fisher—The Girl of Tomorrow, B 
R. Andrews. 


The American City, May, m., 10 cents—The 
Development of Des Moines, Ray Floyd Weir- 
ich—Smoke Worse Than Fire, Herbert M. Wilson 
—Prevention of Disease by the Elimination of 
Dust, Frederick L. Hoffman—Township Parks, 
Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton—Museums and Their 
Value to a City, A. H. Giffert—A City’s Control 
of Outlying Districts, Hon, John H.. Gundlach— 
The Conning Tower, Arthur H. Grant. 

Twentieth Century Magazine, May, m., 25 
cents—Idealism and Social Betterment, J. Buck- 
ley-Willis—Misconceptions of Socialism, Gory 
Allen England. 

South Atlantic Review, q., April—Some Social 
Aspects of the Arts—Tuberculosis Movement, 
Frank A. Fetter—Problems of Writing the His- 
tory of American Slavery, William T. Laprade. 

The World Today, June—Living With the 
Homeless, Art. 1, Edwin A. Brown. 

Technical World Magazine, June—Solving the 
Garbage Nuisance—What Causes High Prices? 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Journal of Psychology, April, q.—The Aes: 
thetic Principle of Comedy, Horace M. Kelen— 
Consciousness in Relation to Learning, Louise 
Ellison Ordahl—Conscious Attitudes, Helen 
Maude Clarke. 

The Bookman, May, m., 25 cents—The Psy- 
chology of the Prize Story Contest. 

Educational Review, May, m., 35 cents—Psy- 
chology in the College Course, R. S, Woodworth, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Journal of Philosophy and Psychology, 
May—The Spirit of Conservatism in the Light 
of History, Harvey. Robinson—The Sixth An- 
nual Meeting of the Southern Society for Phil- 
osophy and Psychology, Robert Morris Ogden.. 


MEDICINE. 


Interstate Medical Journal, m., May—Treat- 
ment of Club Foot in Infancy, David Silver— 
Children Predisposed to Nervousness, Lewellys 
F. Barker. 

The World Today, June—Fighting the Plague 
in Manchuria, Kiyeshi K. Kawakami. 

Harpers Magazine, July—Some Aspects of 
Vegetarianism, A. D. Hall. 

The Southern Medical Journal, May—The In- 
crease of Insanity, J. T. Searcy, M. D.—The In- 
fluence of the Hook-worm Disease Upon the Ap- 
parent Age of Children, Charles Wardell Stiles 
—The Effects of Some Diseases, Habits and 
Heredity Upon Longevity, L. Sexton. 4 A 

Mediczi Council, May, 20 cents—Hysteria and 
its Remedy, John T. Foley, 

St. Paul Medical Journal, 
Typhoid, E. J. Abbott. 

The Therapeutic Gazette, April—The Results 
of Gall-Stones, John A. McGlinn. 


May—Feéeding for - 


NON-BIBLICAL QUESTION IN THE YEAR 1380. 
“If friars stroll over the country preaching the legends of saints and the history 
we must do for God’s glory what they do for themselves, and form 
t itinerant evangelization to convert souls to Jesus Christ. 
S TET Hie: above is tee statement of Wycliffe Sara the year ape aie in eee 
se liffe, in derision style ollards, increased rapidly 1 e 
ee er clit And THE SECRET OF THEIR POWER 
THEIR HANDS AND HEARTS, AND UPON 


OF THE PEO- 


LITTLE SCOTCH GRANITE. 


Burt and Johnnie Lee were delighted when ~ 


their Scotch cousin came to live with them. 
He was little, but very bright and full of fun. 
He could tell curious things about his home in 
Scotland and his voyage across the ocean. 
He was as far advanced in his studies as they 
were, and the first day he went to school they 
thought him remarkably good. 

At night, before the close of the school, the 
teacher called the roll, and the boys began to 
answer, “Ten.” When Willie understood that 
he was to say ten if he had not whispered dur- 
ing the day, he replied, “I have whispered.” 

“More than once?” asked the teacher. 

“Ves, sir,’ answered Willie. 

“As many as ten times?” 

“Maybe I have,” faltered Willie. 

“Then I shall mark you zero,” said the teach- 
er, sternly, “and that is a great disgrace.” 

“Why, I did not see you whisper once,” said 
Johnnie, that night after school. 

“Well, I did,” said Willie. “I saw others do- 
ing it, and so I asked to borrow a book; then 
I lent a-slate pencil, and asked a boy for a 
knife, and did several such things, I supposed 
it was allowed.” 

“Oh, we all do it,” said Burt, reddening. 
“There isn’t any sense in the old rule; and no- 
body could keep it, nobody does.” 

“T will, or else I will say I haven’t,” said 
Willie. “Do you suppose I would tell ten lies 
in one heap?” 

“Oh, we don’t call them lies,’ muttered 
Johnnie. “There wouldn’t be a credit among 
us at night if we were so Strict.” 

“What of that, if you told the 
laughed Willie, bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it was 
‘with him. He studied hard, played with all 
his might in play-time; but he lost more credits 
than any of the rest. After some weeks the 
boys answered “Nine” and “Eight” oftener 
than they used to. Yet the schoolroom seemed 
to have grown quieter. Sometimes, when Wil- 
lie Grant’s mark was even lower than usual, 
the teacher would smile peculiarly, but said 
no more of disgrace. Somehow, it made the 
boys ashamed of themselves seeing this sturdy, 
blue-eyed boy tell the truth. They nicknamed 
him “Scotch Granite,’ he was so firm about a 
promise. 

At the end of the term Willie’s name was 
low down on the credit list. But the very last 
thing that day was a speech by the teacher, 
who told of once seeing a man muffled up in a 
cloak. He was passing him without a look, 
when he was told the man was General Gari- 
haldi, the great hero. 

“The signs of his rank were hidden, but the 
hero was there just the same,” said the teacher. 
“And now, boys, you will see what I mean 
when I give a little gold medal to the most 
faithful boy—the one really the most con- 
scientiously ‘perfect in his deportment’ among 
_you. Who shall have it?’ 

“Little Scotch Granite!” shouted forty boys 
at once; for the child whose name was so 


truth?” 


“low” on the credit list had made truth noble 


in their eyes.—The British Evangelist. 


HOW I PREPARE MY SERMONS. | 

; F, A, GATES, CORINTH, NivVoo ee 
During the first days of the week I am on} 
hunt for themes. These must come to mind fr 
both reading and observation. An old then 
rarely suits me; there must be freshness to 1t 
it must fit the season of the year. With an id: 
in mind comes the act of putting it into a cate 
sentence for a topic, then the finding of so 
scriptures adapted to carrying the message. Sor 
times it is a text that grips me first, then I fra: 
some suitable theme. 4 
Rough notes of body-matter I jot down as fa 
as they come to mind. Three or more divisio 
usually suggest themselves, and these I place 
order. Then I read, read, read and observe, 0 
serve and observe; unconsciously letting ever 
thing I see or hear sink into mind and in days ; 
weeks to come these seed thoughts come useft 
Of course much of this week’s sermon, for e 
ample, will be based upon matter of past mont 
perhaps years; but I keep my mind fresh by’ 
constant alertness. 


By Friday morning I usually have two pret 
full outlines before me, and then by going ov 
them again and again up to within forty-fij 
minutes of church time I get all things well 
mind. While speaking extempore, I nevertheleé 
take my sheet of 5x8 notes (written on bo 
sides) into the pulpit just to recall headings ar 
divisions, for I have a poor memory for thes 
Often times some of my best preaching comes ¢ 
the spur of the moment when I get interest¢ 
in my subject. Sometimes I will get an idea « 
illustration within five minutes of entering th 
church. | 

What do I read? I used to read much theolo 
philosophy and all the new isms, but from e4 
perience I am convinced they “are poor helps to 
preacher. Now I read everything that pertaii 
to life, for the people must be reached: first 1 
what they know from their senses. 


The daily papers furnish me with many se 
mons and illustrations. The great men of hi 
tory both sacred and profane I study fot biograp: 
ical material. Startling, unusual and critic 
events of all history make good illustrative mi 
terial. Some sacred approach to the tender pa: 
sion, some touches of fatherhood and mothe: 
hood, some sketch of a little child, are never o} 
of place and always lead up to the great rel; 


tionship we have with our Heavenly Father. | 
Once I eschewed the reading of sermons; et 


I figuratively chew everything in the homilet: 
line. For style, some of the canned sermo: 
written by college and seminary professors, at 
helpful; for vigor and spice I take sermot 
preached by living men and famous successft 
preachers now gone. | 


Made a covenant . . to keep his combiaae 
ments. Edward VI had a high esteem for th 
Scriptures. When, therefore at his coron 
tion, the swords were delivered to him as kin 
of England, France and Ireland, having receive 
them, he said, “There is yet another sword t 
be delivered to me,” at which the lords wor 
dered. “I mean,” said he, “the sacred Bibl 
which is the sword of the Spirit, and withot 
which we are nothing, neither can we do any 
thing.” 
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Prayer Meeting Topics. 

_ Subjects for 1911 Prayer Meetings. 
omment on the following subjects for 1911 
prayer meetings will appear in The Expositor 
ach month. It will be in the form of quota- 
ions from famous expositors. 

The advantage in using these topics is that 
he subjects are from “The Master Man,” a 
of Christ in the words of the Synoptic 
sospels. These we furnish at $3.00 per 100; 
en to your members will give them the 
Bible reading habit. A card with the quar- 
er’s subjects will be furnished with each when 
equested. The book is suitable for the vest 
ocket. It contains material for a year’s 
Prayer meeting studies. 


a “ THE MASTER MAN. ” 

_ The life of Christ in the words of the four 
rospels. It is so divided that it makes ex- 
nt subjects for the mid-week prayer sery- 
. Scripture for the subjects will be found 
a the book. i 

x June. 

Self-centered, or God-centereed......... 27 


me nleimit or Patience: ... saa wos se ve 27 
RN RESO Co a Shes Ske ea. ale 29 
BE omatOnDe: ReaAG yas sfc’. sc teed ses.) alhE one 29 
Bites est tol Tee: a) hee ie ts ee oe Se eee 31 

e July. 

RSLED SU THe Way ts cc occ eee ee ele es 33 
m5-Human Relations—Anger .............. 34 
129 Human Relations—Purity .............. 35 
30 Human Relations—Revenge ............ 36 
a August. 
sf Human Relations—Enemies ............ 37 

32 Divine Relations—Giving to God ....... 37 
! 33 Divine Relations—Praying to God ...... 38 
34 Divine Relations—Repenting .......... a 


55 Divine Relations—Faith in God 


a TOPICS FOR JULY. 
mex VIII—STEPS IN THE HAPPY WAY. 
Matt. 5:1-12. 
hat is being poor in spirit? 
hat kind of “mourning” is this? 
“Why are we prejudiced against meekness? 
How do men hunger after righteousness — 
What is the difference between generosity 
d mercy? r 
Why should “seeing God” be the reward of 
ty? 
Who are the peacemakers? Sa 
What two qualifications of persecution are 


cessary to gain the pcs 
* 


en they heard him further. 
m “blessed,” not because they would have 
ces by his throne in Jerusalem, but because 
y would be poor, lowly, sorrowful, despised 
persecuted. Every sentence of his bene- 
tion was in Jewish ears an astounding para- 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


Each one of the beautitudes is a saying which — 
contradicts man’s opinion, and is a distinct 
cross to flesh and blood. Blessed are, not the 
rich, but the poor; not the joyful, but the sor- 
rowful; not the self-satisfied, the triumphant, 
the magnificent, but the meek, the merciful, the 
peacemaker, the pure. Blessed are they that' — 
actually suffer; the despised, the ill-used, the 
reviled, and the outcast—Vaughn. : 

The foundation of all is laid in poverty of 
spirit. The word rendered “poor” does not 
only signify one in a condition of want, but 
one who is aware of the condition, and seeks 
relief. If we may refer to Latin words here, 
it is mendicus rather than pauper, a beggar 
rather than a poor man. So that to be poor in 
spirit is to be conscious of need, of dependence 
on God. The promises attached to the Beati- 
tudes are in each case the results which flow 
from the quality, rather than the rewards ar- 
bitrarily given for it—Maclaren. 

The prominence given to meekness_ in 
Christ’s teaching is one of the peculiarities of 
Christian morals, and is a standing condemna- 
tion of much so-called Christianity. Pride and 
anger and self-assertion and retaliation flaunt 
in fine names, and are called many virtues. 
Meekness is- smiled at, or trampled on, and the 
men who exercise it are called “Quakers” and 
“poor-spirited” and “chicken-hearted” and the 
like. Social life among us is in flagrant con- 
tradiction of this beatitude; and as for na- 
tional life, all “Christian nations” agree that 
to apply Christ’s precept to it would be absurd 
and suicidal. He said that the meek should 
inherit the earth; statesmen say that they only 
way to keep a country is to be armed to the 
teeth, and let no man insult its flag with im- 
punity. Many a man will indulge in confes- 
sions of sin, and crackle up in sputtering heat 
of indignation at some slight or offence. If he 
does, his lowly words have had little meaning, 
and the benediction of these promises will’ 
come scantily to his heart—Maclaren. 


XXVIII—MHUMAN RELATIONS—ANGER. 
What degrees of anger does Jesus give? 
Which one does he say merits the penalty 

of the olden time? 

Are there less or more guilty than this first? 
What comes before religious observances? 
And then follows a comparison of the new 
law of mercy with the old law of threatening; 
the old was transitory, this permanent; the 
old was a type and shadow, the new a fulfill- 
ment and completion; the old demanded obe- 
dience in outward action, the new was to per- 
meate the thoughts; the old contained the 
rule of conduct, the new the secret of obe- 
dience. The command “Thou shalt not mur- 
der,’ was henceforth extended to angry words 
and feelings of hatred.—Farrar. 
The main points to be observed are, the dis- 
tinct extension of the conception of “killing” 
to embrace malevolent anger, whether it find 
vent or is kept close in the heart; the clear 
recognition that, whilst the emotion which is 
the source of the act is of the same nature as 


f 


the act, and that therefore he who “hateth his 
brother is a murderer,” there are degrees of 
criminality, according as the anger remains 
unexpressed, or finds utterance in more of 
less bitter and contemptous language; that 
consequently there are degrees in the severity 
of the punishment which is administered by no 
earthly tribunal; and that, this stern sentence 
has hidden in it the possibility of forgiveness. 
'—Maclaren. ; 
XXIX—HUMAN RELATIONS—PURITY. 

Where is guilt located? 

How energetic must one be in 
causes of guilt? 

What bearing has this passage on our laws? 

K * ‘ 


cos 


avoiding 


Jesus knows that the happiness of mankind, 
as well as the moral position of women, de- 
pend essentially upon the married state. He 
makes the sanctity of marriage a fundamental 
Jaw of Christian religion and society; he pur- 
sues adultery even into the recesses of the 
human heart, the human thought; he forbids 
divorce. Signal and striking testimony to the 
progressive action of God upon the human 
race! Jesus Christ restores to the divine law 
of marriage the purity and authority that 
Moses*had not enjoined to the Hebrews, “be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts.” 

The Pharisaic doctrine of. marriage offences 
restricted adultery to the crime itself, and it 
sanctioned divorce at the mere whiin of the 
husband. As with homicide, so, in adultery, 
the morality of the New Kingdom traced the 
crime home to the heart, and condemned the 
unclean glance as a virtual commission of the 
crime itself. The thoughts’ were nothing, in 
the loose morality of the day, but Jesus ar- 

-raigns the secret lusts of the breast, with an 
earnestness unknown to the Rabbis. Uncon- 
ditional self-mortification is to be carried out, 
when guilty thoughts imperil the soul. “If 
your right eye,” says He, “or your right hand, 
your sight or your touch, lead you into tempt- 
tation, it is better for you.to pluck out the 
one, and cut off the other, rather than ‘be led 
astray, and not only lose a share in my king- 
dom, but be cast into hell hereafter.’ Not 
that He meant this in a hard and literal sense. 
The sin is in the heart, but the senses are its 
instruments, and no guard can be too strict, 
no self-restraint too great, if they endanger 
spiritual purity.—Geikie. : 

XXX.—HUMAN. RELATIONS. REVENGE. 

How literally are these statements to be in- 
terpreted? 

Are these precepts 
strong? 

Does a.strong man have any responsibility 
concerning the oppression of the weak? 

What are we to give to beggars? 

Must we give that which they ask? 

Jesus had warned the Apostles that they 
must lay their account for persecution, and he 
proceeded to instruct therm how they could 
comport themselves therein, adducing, after 
the picturesque manner which he loved, sev- 
eral examples of the sort of treatment which 
they would encounter. Smiting on the face 
was a common form of insult in the East. The 


for the weak or the 
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injury was insignificant, but the indignity we 
extreme. Even a slave, says Seneca, wow 
prefer scourging to a buffet. Such contumel 
the Twelve would encounter in the prosect 
tion of their mission. 

It is not craven submission that Jesus cout 
sels here, but, on the contrary, that noble dis 
nity which meets insult and outrage wit 
proud disdain.—David Smith. | 

The old law was suited for the stage of ci 
ilization in which it was given, and ptobalt 
was then a restriction, rather than a sanctios 
of the wild law of retaliation. Jesus sweef 
it away entirely, and goes much further tha 
even its abrogation. For he forbids not onl 
retaliation but even resistance. The disciple - 
to met evil with a manifestation, not of ange 
hatred, or intent to inflict retribution, but c 
readiness to submit to more. The chief stres 
is to be laid, not on the outward action, bi 
on the disposition, and on the action mainly @ 
the outcome and exhibition of that——Maclare: 

What, for instance, of the command, “Giw 
to every one that asketh of thee?” The saintl 
William Law demoralized his whole neighbo» 
hood by giving away £2,500 every year. Ir 
discriminate giving would be ruinous alik 
to the giver and to the recipient. St. Augus 
tine shrewdly observes: “Give to every on 
that asketh,’ He says, not ‘Give everything ¢ 
him that asketh’; that you may give what yo 
can honorably and justly give. To every on 
that asketh of thee thou wilt give, althoug 
thou wilt not always give what he asks; an 
sometimes thou wilt give something bette 
when thou hast corrected one that asks thing 
unjust.’—David Smith. 


I am profoundly convinced that the lessor 
system will be imperiled by extending the fiel 
from which its topics are to be drawn beyond th 
pages of the Holy Book itself. I am quite stror 
in the conviction that any such extension wi 
be disastrous to uniformity. We can agree on th 
Book but we cannot agree on other authorities. 

Again, we need every minute of the time tha 
we have for the discussion of Biblical subject: 
The Bible is a great book, it covers a long perio 
of history, and its adaptation to all possible cor 
ditions renders it unnecessary for us to go beyon 
it for the text material. Illustrations from thi 
widest fields of life and literature will be e 
ployed by individual teachers, and it does. seer 
to me that it is a great mistake to go beyond th 
Book—the King James version—for the less 
texts—Bishop John H. Vincent. 


oe 


Woe unto them. Two years ago the city ¢ 
Rockford, Ill, went “dry,” but last spring tl 
wets’ made a very vigorous campaign ar 
the decision was reversed. The “henehits? 
the return to the wallow are being expe 
ienced already, according to the testimony 4 
the state’s attorney of that city and count 
“Since the saloons reopened,” he says, “th 
work of the state’s attorney’s office has in 
creased 3,000 per cent. We have 100 cases i 
our office today and nearly every one of ther 
can be traced directly ‘back to the saloon) 
But the saloons increase business, you knoy 
They certainly do—business for the criming 
courts.—Advance. | 


An Influential Life. 
Matt. 24:25; 1 Cor. 4:2; Luke 16:10. 
_For over 20 years Miss Martha Ridpath, the 
sister of the late James Clark Ridpath, the 
historian, has been principal of the high schoo! 
of Greencastle, Ind. Every Thursday night 
during those 20 years she has been found in 
prayer meeting. Every Sabbath she has 
aught a class.of young men And so influenced 
nem that the 500 who have passed through her 
ands would do almost anything rather than 
i eak the Sabbath. All honor to such a faith- 
ful Christian life. 


(591) 


Getting a Vision. 
: Breen. 4:12 Gon 7 il. 
- “I’m not going to dance any more,” re- 
marked a young lady to Bishop Quayle at the 
close of a service. “What made you say2” in- 
ired the bishop, who had not mentioned the 
subject of dancing in his address. “Well, while 
you were talking,’ she answered, ‘little things 
oked so little and big things looked so big 
that I thought I wouldn’t do what I was going 


(592) 


Lost. (593) 
z Ex. 34:16; Luke 15:24. 
_ A lost man does not know his way. If you 
don’t know your way you are lost. If you 


vever find your way you never will be anything 
but lost—Bishop Quayle. 


Wasted Energy. (594) 
; 1 Tim. 4:8; Matt. 6:33. 

Said a dying United States Senator to his 
pastor: “Pastor, my life has ‘been largely 
‘wasted, for I’ve worked largely for the mere 
material and physical needs of men when [| 
“ought as a Christian to have busied myself 
bout their immortal souls.” 


Attuned to the Sound. (595) 
¢ PiGore2 lyre 114: 

_A man who had been sent to awaken a sleep- 
ng telegraph operator pounded on the door in 
ain in his efforts to arouse him. Thinking 
‘that something was radically wrong the matter 
was reported to a fellow operator who roomed 
in the same building. The operator quietly 
tepped to the door of the sleeping man and 
ently tapped several signals from the Morse 
ode. Immediately the sleeper was awake. 
is ear was attuned to that one sound; all 
thers he had deliberately chosen to disregard. 
You will respond to the thing that you have 
abitually chosen to hear: 


From Whence Did Christ get His Resurrec- 
™ tion. Garments? (596) 
Eph. 4:24; Luke 24:12; Zech. 3:4. 

_ Preaching at Bloomsbury Chapel, on Sunday, 
March 13, on the contrast between the “old” 
and the “new” man, Dr. A. T. Pierson in the 
course of his remarks said: “Tite new man is 
not a merely changed man, he is a new crea- 
tion, with new hopes, new affections, new de- 
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- ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Hlustrations from Recent Events 


PAUL G, GILBERT. 


sires, new speech, new convictions, new emo- — 
tions. It is not reformation, it is regeneration. 
Did you ever ask yourselves where Christ got 
his resurrection garments? The Lord God fur- 
nished them; they were as miraculous as the 
resurrection itself. Our clothing, too, must be 
as miraculous as the resurrection itself. Our 
clothing, too, must be as miraculous as is the 
new man. ‘These garments cannot be woven 
in any human loom. Are you wearing today 
robes belonging to the sepulchre? There is 
always a danger of carrying into the new life 
something belonging to the old, but unless 
you leave all behind you will have no lasting © 
happiness or blessedness. Have you any griev- 
ance against another? If you have it is an old 
garment; throw it away. Is there a lie you 
told before you were Christ’s still doing its 
work? If there is you must confess it, and 
endeavor to stop its deadly energies. If you — 
cheated before your conversion you must seek 
to put the matter right. If there is anything 
hindering your new life get rid of it, get rid 
of at. gst FSR Neve 
What a Man’s Body Contains. 
Gen. 3:19; Ecc. 3:20; Psa..139:14. 
A bowlful of sugar. 
Enough salt to provide a dinner party. 
Enough iron to make five carpet tacks. 
Enough gas to fill a gasometer of 3.949 feet. 
Enough carbon to make 9,360 lead pencils. 
Enough phosphorus to make 6,064 boxes of 
matches. 
Enough hydrogen to fill a balloon that would 
lift himself. 
There is enough fat’ to make from four to 
eight pounds of candles. 


Why He Increased His Assessment (598) 
DC Orne, Com esis 

A Des Moines man who was converted in 
one of Billy Sunday’s meetings, was assessed 
for current expenses by the church with which 
he united the sum of $12.50 for the year. When 
informed of the matter he protested at the 
smallness of the sum. “For,” said he, “I used 
to spend more than that for a single night’s 
pleasure.” He and his wife began to read the 
Bible to ascertain what it taught about giving 
and the result was that during the first six 
months of the year he had given 27 times 
$12.50, or $337.50, and has never since given 
less than that. The book of Malachi settled 

the basis of his giving. 


(597) 


Human Immortality. (599) 
Psa. 144:4; Job 14:1. 

Napoleon once visited a picture gallery in 
company with the illustrious artist Denon. 
Being impressed with the beauty of one of 
Raphael’s pictures, Denon characterized his 
praise by using the word “immortal.” “How 
long is it likely to last?” inquired Napoleon; 
and when Denon replied, “Possibly 500 years,” 
with an air of lofty disdain the Emperor said, 
“Beautiful immortality that!” 


Scarcity of Men. (600) 
Jers .10:2,°3; Prov:-10:1;- Eph: 4:15. 

A popular writer of our own day says: “You 
can find in the woods trees for masts with 
‘difficulty, I grant, for they must be straight 
and they must be sound, and yet,” he adds, 
“you can find ten such trees more easily than 
you can find one man measuring up to the full 
standard of a man.”—Dr. W. H. D. Boyle. 


Why the Great Commission Was Given (601) 
Eph. 2:12; Jno. 10:16; Rom. 10:14. 
Mrs. Taylor, in “Pastor Hsi,’ tells the fol- 

~ lowing incident: 

The cherished daughter of one of China’s 
scholars lay stricken with the fever. Nothing 
could save the daughter and the heart-broken 
man knelt by her side in silence as she rapidly 
drifted out “upon the unknown sea that -olls 
round the world.” : 

“Father,” said the dying girl, “father, where 
am I going? What lies before me in the dark- 
ness? O father, I am frightened. Help me, 
help me!” 

“My little girl,” groaned the stricken man, 
“T cannot tell. There are other lives beyond, 
though the body decays in the grave—but—” 

“O father, are they happy lives? Or shall 
I suffer there? Can you not give me hope? 
What do your books say? Tell me! Tell me} 
Tell me!” 

But he knew nothing. Not even his love 
for his dying child could pierce the impen- 
etrable pall shrouding so much mystery and 
terror. And in the darkness the slender fin- 
gers tightened upon the father’s hand until 

they grew cold in death. 

Experience Required. (602) 

Job 12:12; Titus 2:2; Proy. 16:31. 
When Holman Hunt had finished the beau- 
tiful fresco work of a great cathedral and 
some one congratulated him on his triumph, 
the veteran artist replied: “Yes, but I am 
sixty.” . bation 


Will the Old Book Stand? 
Mark 13:31; Luke 16:17; Rom. 16:26. 
“When the great cantilever bridge was 
thrown over the Niagara gorge about twenty 
years ago, before a passenger train was per- 
mitted to cross, over, seventeen flat cars loaded 
with iron were carried from shore to shore. 
A few days later as I stood upon it and looked 
away down to the angry tumult of waters I 
began to lose confidence in the strength of the 
bridge and thought of safety on the shore. 
For lack of faith, I was about to play the fool 
but when I recalled the fact that three days 
before it had borne up the weight of a thou- 
sand tons of iron, I was assured that it was 
strong enough to carry me.” 
The Bible has stood the test. Thousands 
upon thousands have witnessed to its mighty 
truths. It has never failed a single man who 


built upon the secure foundation of Israel’s 
God. | 


Plea 
What Following Christ Means in India. (604 
The power of women in India in matters of 

religion is awful. In Madras more than fifty 
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years ago, a young Brahman, in a well-knov 
Christian school, was lovingly taught the Bi: 
ble and its lessons were impressed upon hi 
mind every day. He became deeply impresse# 
with his lost condition and his need of a per 
sonal Saviour. At last he came out sayini 
that he must be a Christian. His friends de 
termined that they would kill him rather thai 
that he should be baptized. A mob surrounde¢ 
the school building. The government sent . 
regiment to guard the premises. The youn; 
man was baptized. He was taken from th 
school to the missionary’s house with a regt 
ment about him in a hollow square; they toob 
him through the streets, where missiles wer: 
hurled at the soldiers because they were pro 
tecting this renegade. The soldiers bivouackee 
around the missionary’s house for days unii 
the excitement passed away. Then at last 
when all was quiet again, his mother and hii 
father sent a messenger to him, saying, “i 
is too bad that you have become a Christiais 
but do not let it break family ties. Comé 
again to our house. Your mother wants te 
see you once more. You can not eat in ou 
presence, to be sure; but you can sit on the 
veranda, and your mother will prepare ths 
food, and place it there for you. You will b. 
glad to have some of your mother’s cooker; 
again, will you not? Come and eat your even 
ing meal and sleep at home tonight.” Thi 
young man, overjoyed at this unexpected kind 
ness and unsuspicious of evil, went. Tha 
evening meal was eaten, prepared by the moth 
er with poisonous drugs known only to thi 
witches of India, which while not taking away 
the life, wrecks the intellect. The young mat 
ate that food, lay down to sleep, and in the 
morning awoke insane. Then they cast hin 
out into the street; they had no further us 
nor care for him; for the tender mercies o 
the wicked are cruel. The missionaries fount 
him. He was taken and tenderly cared for 
As his insanity did not yield, he was put i 
an asylum. The superintendent of the insan 
asylum, a. prominent English physician, 
young doctor in Madras when the conversio: 
took place, himself gave me this account ani 
vouched for its truth. I went with him t 
visit the asylum, for he said, “You will the 
see that young man, now old and gray-hairec 
still an inmate, and yet on one thing he i 
sane, and to that he clings, and that is his fait 
in Jesus Christ.” I saw him deftly moldin 
a cooking vessel on a potter’s wheel, and a 
he finished it he looked up, and seeing m 
said with startling earnestness, “Forsake Je 
sus, did you say? Never. I will never giv 
him up. You may kill me, but I will neve 
give up my Jesus. Oh, Jesus Christ, keep mi 
keep me, keep me firm to the end!” Then h 
sank back against the wall and seemed utter! 
unconscious of everything but the Saviour 
love. That still burned deep in his heart. 

That is what Hinduism leads even mothe: 
to do! Many young Brahmans in India hay 
been killed by poison administered by the 
mothers, or their intellects have been wrecke 
rather than that they should be preachers « 
Jesus Christ—Missionary Review of tk 
World. 
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ae i -Forgotten. (605) 
It is said that the most beautiful woman in 
urope, known in her halcyon days as “The 
ar of the East,” tried to take her life re- 
tly. She had been the friend of two kings 
almost won a crown prince for her hus- 
ind. . Now old, poor and forgotten, she tried 
‘icide in her sordid room. She had learned 
yw perishable is beauty when it is not pre- 
tved by modesty and illuminated by intelli- 
gence. In her prime she had herself pictured 
“the garb of a nun. As she grew old she 
easured that portrait as a reminder of her 
jlliant past. ’Tis goodness that heightens 
auty. Beauty robbed of virtue is coarse. 
acon says, “That is the best part of beauty 
f hich a picture cannot express.” Character 
} gives value to every photograph. Clothes can- 
“not make a character. True beauty is always 
g caced to some virtue. Innocence, candor, gen- 
osity, modesty and heroism lie behind true 


uty. pS et eS 
ag The Half Finished Message. (606) 
=A half-finished message, sent just before the 
Datteries are supposed to have become ex- 
usted, came by wireless telegraph recently 
to the receiving station at Newport, R. I. The 
“message of distress was from the Nantucket 
‘Lightship. It was as follows, “Nantucket 
Shoal lightship in distress. Send help from 
ywhere”—, here the message broke off. 
any a soul overwhelmed by the flood of sin- 
ful excesses has just had time enough to send 
t this message of distress, “Send help from 
.’ O, the despair in the half-finished 
essage, the ruin that it bespeaks! The 
churches with their open doors and free pews, 
the many Brotherhoods, the Young Men’s 
“Christian Association and allied organizations 
are the lighthouses and anchor piers which 
offer their guidance and help to every young 
man who will receive it. On all sides young 
en have help proffered to them. Christian 
men and women stand with open hands to 
ve help to those who are just launching out 
on the vast ocean of human endeavor. The 
ast majority of young men today scorn ad- 
vice and ignore help. They do not calculate 
the dangerous rocks. the treacherous shoals, 
he unforeseen leak, the tempestuous wind, 
he destructive Euroclydon. 


God’s Sign Post. (607) 
A Christian enthusiast has caused to be 
“painted in large bold letters, on one of the 
big advertising signs, on a housetop at the 
“Brooklyn end of the famous bridge, the fol- 
lowing verse from Scripture: “God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that while we were 
et sinners, Christ died for us.” Rom. 5:8. 
“The text occupies a billboard 25 feet long and 
feet high, and is viewed daily by 500,000 peo- 
le. It is joined at one end to a large whisky 
ign and this curious juxtaposition forms a 
opic of conversation for bridge passengers. 
The gospel sign will remain there for one 
year. This beautiful verse from God’s sign- 
board has ‘been blazing forth its message of 


Proncthe Side Walks of Life 


WM. BARNES LOWER, 
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love for nineteen Christian centuries. Mil- 
lions of souls have accepted its truth and are 
today in glory. Into the midst of this sinful 
world God’s truth shines. Not indeed like a 
meteor flash in the sky is God’s truth. seen, 
but continuously like the blazing orb of day 
enlightening men’s consciences and guiding 
them in the path of duty. God has placed 
fifty-two stopping places in the calendar of 
the year when men can turn aside from the 
gospel of work and read God’s sign post which 
points them to the gospel of duty. 


oe Sleeping in Church. (608) 

A gentleman burglar who gave his address 
as from “Nowhere,” was captured recently in 
a church in Connecticut. He was found asleep — 
on some plush seat cushions on the floor, with 
a strong cedar chest of the church containing 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of silverware close 
to his side. He bore marks of being a gentle- 
man, but a clean-shaven face, gold eye-glasses, 
and a silver-mounted umbrella, could not cover 
up his guilt. How many burglars get into 
church every Sunday? They will be found 
asleep on the cushioned seats. They did not 
come to church to steal: Should you accuse 
them of being thieves they would most ve- 
hemently resent it. Their denial does not 
make them less guilty. During the singing of 
the hymns they gave heed to seducing spirits 
and stole many precious moments from the 
service. While the minister was reading the 
morning Scripture they let their thoughts 
wander to their business and stole a few mo- 
ments. During the sermon somnolency seized 


Thanks for New Skin. (609) 

In a wreck on the Jersey Central Railroad 
over a year ago, Wilson Frederick, of Plain- 
field, N. J., had three-fourths of his body badly 
scalded. He is a member of Anchor Lodge, 
No. 149, F. and A. M. When the members 
heard of his plight they volunteered to fur- 
nish the cuticle for skin grafting purposes. 
The man was confined to Muhlenberg Hospi- 
tal, and all the physicians. with one exception, 
and he a member of the same lodge with 
Frederick, declared there was no hope for 
him. Night after night for more than a year 
Masons bared their arms and slips of cuticle 
were removed. There was great rejoicing in 
the lodge when the man, perfectly well, joined 
again with those members who had saved his 
life. Grateful as was this man to his fellows 
for saving his life, he was but the same man, 
patched up. In the spiritual realm God 
promises to give the sinner a new heart. The 
man that is “born again” is not patched up, 
but a new man. The man in Christ is a ‘new 


‘creature, old things have passed away and all 


things are new, because he is new. Christian- 
ity is not something to be plastered on the 
outside to make a man better, but it must be 
put into the heart and work itself out in a new 
life. As a man’s heart is so is the man. A 
bad heart will make a bad man. Good deeds 
are the fruits of a good heart. 
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Cheite and Practical Illustrations 


: Clean Hands. (610) 
“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in his holy place? He that 
hath clean hands, anda pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully.” Psa. 24:3, 4. ; 

A jewelry salesman, noticing his hands to 
be somewhat soiled, said, “This is very trying 
to me, Of all persons I should have soft and 
clean hands. It is awful to offer a diamond, or 
pearls, or jewels of any sort, to a possible 
customer when my hands are not perfectly 
white and tidy. It makes a repulsive back- 


’ ground for the piece of jewelry.” 


The Christian should have clean hands and 
a clean life. Who ever he may be, minister or 
not, he recommends Jesus Christ and his sal- 
vation to the world. His life should not ‘be a 
sorry and repelling background. They who 
bear the vessels of the Lord should have pure 
hands. The salesman was very sensitive, and 
rightly sé. He had a cultivated taste. Each 
professing Christian should be scrupulously 
careful to maintain a consistent life—The 
Presbyterian. — 


God Speaks Through His Word. (611) 

“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think 

ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of me.” John 6:39. 

A lady looking at Rembrandt’s picture of 
“An Old Woman,” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, said: 

“That is not a picture; it is the old woman 
herself.” 

So our hearts often feel when reading, or 
hearing, the Bible. “That is not a book, it is 
God himself speaking to our-_souls.” 

This is true in a far higher sense than that 
in which any work of human art by painter or 
sculptor presents objects. The artist may, in- 
deed, as Rembrandt did, paint his own soul 
into his pictures. But God is omnipresent, 
the living God, who first spoke those words, 
and speaks again to us, while we read or hear, 
just as truly as he did to the first recorder of 
those words.—Rev. S. W. Boardman, D. D. 


Knowledge and Testimony. (612) 

“I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
sulded that he is able to keep that which T 
have committed unto him.” 2 Tim. 1:12. 

If scientific knowledge depends on testi- 
mony, it 1s not unscientific to rely on testi- 
mony for religious knowledge. There is very 
little that we should know without faith in 
competent witnesses. Even men who devote 
their lives to science confine their personal 
investigations to very limited lines and rely 


for all the rest of their scientific knowledge on . 


what other investigators have affirmed. In the 
nature of the case it is impossible for the taan 
of greatest leisure to pursue his independent 
investigations into and throughout all fields. 
Men who are competent and have devoted 
their time and energies to the various sub- 
jects of knowledge must be heard and their 
witness received; otherwise each of us is an 


OO Ae 


ignoramus. It is even more necessary th 
the deep things of God should be borne 

ness to by those who have been favored wi 
a revelation thereof.—Frederick Campbe 
D. (By, 7 | 


1 
Enjoying Religion. (61 

“And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, ai 
sang praises unto God; and the prisone 
heard them.” Acts 16:25. 

A preacher, approaching his new appoir 
ment, asked a boy, “Do people at Millbro» 
enjoy religion?” Them that has it does,” wi 
the reply —Bishop C. H. Fowler. 


, Waiting For Feeling. (61) 

“Come over into Macedonia and help us 
Acts 16:9. 

Men have said to me that if they cou 
be as enthusiastic as I;they would be foreis 
missionaries. They remind me of a sto 
about a man in the Canadian woods watchit 
another chop, and observing that the mo 
he perspired, the better he could chop. Ff 
remarked: “If I could sweat like that, I cou 
chop like him,” and taking off his coat, he s 
down in the snow on the end of a log to pe 
spire. A great many men are sitting in i 
difference and ignorance, waiting to. work 1 
an enthusiasm sufficient to send them for 
as missionaries—Rev. H. F. Laflame. 


Declining to Be Blinded. (61 

“Or of whose hand have I taken a ransom 
blind mine eyes therewith?” I Sam. 12:3. 

If all had the conscience of Lincoln the 
would not be occasion to refer to dishone 
transactions. One day a stranger called 
secure Lincoln’s services. “State your case 
said Lincoln. A history of the .case w 
given, when Lincoln astonished him by sa 
ing: “I cannot serve you, for you are wror 
and the other party is right.” “That is no 
of your ‘business, if I hire and pay you f 
taking the case,” said the man. “Not n 
business!” exclaimed Lincoln. “My busine 
is never to defend wrong, if 1 am a lawy 
I never undertake a case that is manifest 


wrong.” “Not for any amount of pay?” co 
tinued the stranger. “Not for all you a 
worth,” replied Lincoln. —The — Christi 
Herald. TH 

Living Epistles. (61 


“Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” At 
16:30. 

The jailer had been brought face to fa 
with God through the conduct of two hc 
men, and that is why he asked this great qu 
tion. A native in India once came to a m 
sionary in a lone station and asked to be be 
tized. The missionary inquired where he h 
heard the gospel preached, and how he h 
come to that knowledge and desire. The m 
replied, “I have not heard the gospel preach 
but I have lived near a man who lived i 
“What must I do to be saved?” would 
more frequently asked if the gospel was m« 
generally lived—R. E. Hough. 
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rth of July. Vacation. 
Patriotism is more than a sentiment, for it 
volves principle. Every sincere follower of 
sus Christ must be a patriot, for Jesus was 
pure patriot, a sincere statesman. He serves 
is country best who seeks to promote right- 
sness and truth, who recognizes the right 
esus Christ to reign as King of nations as 
ll_as King of saints. When the kingdom 
finally established, it will consist of those 
0, in every nation, fear God and keep his 
ommandments. No one can consider the 
istory of our land without seeing that 
hrough it all one unceasing principle has run, 
ind that God over all has used us toward the 
wifilling of his own design. What the citi- 
ens of this nation are, the nation itself will 
re. What they do for the kingdom of God, 
he nation will do. And so the whole thought 
sf the kingdom upon earth comes back upon 
each one of us. It is our business to keep, 
r ourselves, and among our fellows, the law 
of the kingdom. And thereby, in the fulfilling 
pf the divine \purpose, the kingdoms of the 
wotld are the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
is Christ. 


It is along the line of such facts as these 


mn the Fourth, ministers of the gospel 
are offered special opportunities in sermons 
and addresses. Brethren, let us make the 


is. Still it is true that righteousness exalts a 
lation. Still it is true that sin is a reproach 
[oO any people. Let us do all in our power to 
exalt righteousness in national life. Let us do 
all'in our power to dethrone sin. 
3 Suggestive Texts and Themes. 
_ Social Justice: Eccl. 4:1-3. | 

_ The Glory of a Nation: Psa. 32:12. 
Combating Evils in a Nation: Ezek. 2:6-8; 
4:8, 9. 

The Source of National Welfare: Ps. 147: 
12-14. 

© Doing Civic Duty: 2 Tim. 2:15. 

Christian Citizenship: Ps. 124:1-8. 

Helping to Remedy Civic Evils: Neh. 2:17, 


(618) 


_ The Citizen’s Duties: Ezra 7:20. 

How to be True Citizens: Prov. 24.21. 

- Civic Righteousness: Prov. 24:21 

4 Aaa of An Unpatriotic Citizen: Judges 
rat RE 

The Higher Patriotism: Acts 10:28, 34, 35. 

_ What in Our City Needs to be Changed. 
4 What is Christian Citizenship? 

_ Men Who Made America: Isa. 32:2. 


_A Staunch Patriot: Neh 2:1-8. 

_ Consecrated to Country: Isa. 62:1-12. 

The True Source of National Prosperity. (619) 
a Deut. 5:27-33. 


He who would prosper must obey God’s 
laws. It is not possible to set them at defiance 
ind have any very real and long-continued suc- 
cess. God’s laws are expressions of truth and 
righteousness and being so, no one may set 
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them at defiance with impunity. They are vital — 
principles, and in them are expressed the rules 
by which we live or die. 

What is true of an individual in this regard 
is true of a nation. If no individual may suc- 
cessfully defy the infinite God, it is certain 
that a thousand may not, nor a million, nor 
a thousand millions, for any number of finite 
creatures are less than the infinite God, and 
all of them together can not make right what 
is wrong, nor can they equal the strength and 
majesty of God. 

Each one of us, if we are right-hearted and 
right-minded, must wish for the true prosper- 
ity of our beloved country. Our interests are 
bound up in her welfare. Here we have our 
homes. Here we are rearing our families, and 
we wish for the stability of their homes, and _ 
business, and interests, in all the years to — 
come. Here high principles of government | 
are being put to the test, and we believe in 
them and wish to see them succeed. We be- 
lieve in individual liberty. We believe in civil 
and religious freedom. We believe in pop- 
ular government. We believe in the conserva- 
tion of all that is best for the sake of the best 
enrichment and welfare of the people. 

But if there is to be permanent prosperity 
it must be through the possession of high 
and holy character by the masses of the peo- 
ple. The people are princes, and upon their 
character and conduct depend the safety of 
our institutions. In a monarchy one prince 
is the heir-apparent, and he must be care- 
fully trained in order that he may bring the 
right character to the throne, and he must 
learn to fear God and to work righteousness. 
All our people are princes, each one of them 
growing up to wield power. If they come to 
have the right sort of heart and mind and 
life, they are prepared to control the destinies 
of the country in the right way, and to be 
rulers in the fear of God. No greater cal- 
amity could come to our country than that our 
people should-come to disregard the power of 
true religion, should cease to yield obedience 
to the laws of God, and should live and act 
in opposition to Him and the principles of His 
kingdom. : 

The shores of the centuries are strewn with 
the wrecks of perished nations that did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge. Some 
of them have been gréat and mighty, but they 
did not conform themselves to the laws of 
God for such conditions made and provided, 
and they became corrupt in heart and life, 
and perished. : 

If our nation will take God’s laws as its 
guide, and walk softly before him, it will be 
and must be well-nigh invulnerable. Ts is 
hard to imagine any power on earth being 
sufficient to overthrow, or even seriously to 
injure, our nation, if we maintain a high and 
right standard of living for and among our- 
selves. If we live in accordance with God's 
laws of righteousness, sobriety, honesty, in- , 
tegrity, industry, economy, justice and truth, 


we shall remain through many centuries, and 
possibly until time shall end.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


The Patriot Optimist. (620) 

It was a hot Sunday, and the sermon was 
on the text, “Our Country is Going to the 
Bad.” At the church door I met my friend, 
the Patriotic Optimist, and remarked, “Well, 
what do you think. of that?” 

“I think,” said he, “that the preacher ran 
without a message. Nobody in America, least 
of all a preacher of the gospel, has any right 
to be a pessimist. Look at the evidences of 
Christian progress. Man, think of them!” 

“Well, go aliead,” said I, “what are they?” 

Then this Man of Hope proceeded to give a 
reason for the Optimist that was in him, as 
follows: 

“First, we have a Christian President; God 
bless him!” : : 

“Second, of the names considered for the 
Presidential nomination there was not one 
which does not stand for Christian faith. 
There’s Taft, who goes about talking to our 
religious convocations; Bryan, who speaks up 
like a man for Christ and the Bible and old- 
fashioned orthodoxy; Hughes, who stands 
four-square as a believer in Christian truth and 
righteousness; Governor Johnson and Judge 
Gray, and the others. Why, fifty years ago 
any sort of a man was available; now infidelity 
is a hopeless handicap, and there isn’t a shad- 
ow of a chance for a godless man. 

“Third, our Legislators are held to a stern 
reckoning by their Christian constituencies. 
Witness the recent performance in New York 
Senate. The old-time Senator or Representa- 
tive was accustomed to do as he pleased with 
reference to Anti-racing Bills, and the like, 
and snap his fingers in the face of morality; 


but now the people won’t have it. A good 
sign! The Ten Commandments are cutting a 
wide swath in the Legislatures. Christian 


sentiment has the whip hand; and the public 
functionary who doubts the fact is admonished 
to beware the Ides of March. 

“Fourth, the Christian people of our country 
have discovered their strength. They are 
numerous enough and powerful enough to be 
the controlling factor in national politics; and 
they know it. Straws show which the wav 
the wind blows. When Mr. Roosevelt erased 
‘In God we trust’ from our coinage, the peo- 
ple said, ‘That was a mistake. We want Con- 
gress to put it back’; and Congress went and 
did it. When the Jews in New York City 
succeeded, by a still hunt, in putting an end 
to the singing of Christmas anthems in the 
public schools, the people said to the board 
of commissioners, ‘This is a Christian Coun- 
eee And that was enough. The damage was 
repaired at once. So it goes always. The 
Christians of America have their way; as 
within reasonable bounds, they ought and 
mean to have it. 

“Fifth, the churches of America are finding 
themselves. They are steadily getting to- 
gether for the pushing of those great enter- 
prises which make for truth and righteousness 
among all sorts and condition of men. There 


never was so much real, sensible and 
tional union as now. Evangelism is in the | 
Movements are everywhere on foot for ' 
conversion of immigrants and _ the laps 


’ 
masses. 


There are “forward movements” 
Home Missions, “forward movements” in F 
eign Missions, “forward movements” in ey 
sort of Christian work. There never was 
much energy invested, never so much ino 
contributed, never such a display of wisdo 
enthusiasm and genuine fellowship as in the 
days. é | 
“Oh, no; The pessimist in America mt 
be a blind man. He cannot read the logic 
events. He thinks God is dead and the wo» 
whizzing through infinite space to inevital 
ruin. But Garfield was right, ‘God still rei 
and the country is safe!” : 
My spirits rose as my friend proceeded; at 
I confess, there seemed more Gospel in ] 
words than in the jeremiad of the melanchc 
man in the pulpit. As we parted, I said, “TI 
is God’s country, I do believe.” 
And when we met again it was in anoth 
church, where the preacher’s text was, “T) 
Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice-” It w 
the first Sunday in July; the pulpit was drap. 
in the American colors, and the people sai 
as if they meant it: 
Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; , 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might : 
Great God, our King!” 4 
—Rev. D. J. Burrell. 


An American Patriot. (62 

Thousands of Fourth of July orations w 
be delivered all over our own country, a1 
wherever the stars and stripes float in t 
breezes, in commemoration of the day wh 
the American colonies declared their ind 
pendence of King George. Tales will be to 
of devotion and sacrifice, of daring and e 
durance, but none of them, as a distinguish: 
man of letters says, can parallel in simp 
patriotism, the last words of Nathan Ha 
when the deserted boy stood on the ladder 
the gallows tree, amidst the enemies of t 
country. 

The story of his life may be quickly wr 
ten down. At the age of twenty, or hardly 
old as that, he attended a. meeting in t 
court house at New London, Connectict 
April 21, 1775, and exhorted his fellow citize 
to take up arms, declaring with impetuosit 
“Let us us march immediately and never 1, 
down our arms until we have obtained o 
independence.” 

Nathan Hale’s parents were of strong i 
tellect, high character and Puritans of t 
strictest observance. In early childhood 
was weak physically, but he soon develop 
into a robust boy, lively and sweet-tempere 
His feats of strength and agility were talk 
about among his companions and friends. H 
father intended that Nathan should enter t 
ministry. He was educated at Yale, whe 
he was notable as a brilliant debater as w 
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ing great personal charm, a favorite with 
oth men and women. He “could do any- 
ng but spin,” he used to say to the girls of 
ventry. 

_ He joined the American army as lieutenant, 
articipated in-the siege of Boston, and was 
commissioned as captain in January, 1776. He 
performed conspicuous service during the 
spring of that year; he was ill during the sum- 
mer. In September, the condition of the 
American army was critical. The men were 
moralized, clamoring in vain for pay. De- 
ertions were numerous. One-third of the 
men were without tents and a third were on 
the sick list. On September 7, Washington 
‘called a council of war. Five days later it was 
determined to abandon New York and take 
possession of Harlem Heights. Our forces 
were threatened by the British army, 25,000 
strong. Washington was unable to obtain 
‘trustworthy information about the intentions 
or movements of the enemy. 

_ This information could be gotten only by 
a man of military and scientific knowledge, 
‘cool and clear-headed, whose judgment and 
fidelity could be relied upon. Captain Nathan 
‘Haie, pale from recent illness, volunteered 
‘to undertake the hazardous mission. 

In the guise of a schoolmaster, Hale pene- 
‘trated the British lines, made accurate draw- 
‘ings and memoranda, which he concealed in 
the soles of his shoes. The next morning, 
September 21, he was captured, doubtless 
through Tory treachery, and taken to Lord 
Howe’s headquarters. Howe condemned him 
to be hanged as a spy the next morning. He 
had no trial. The evidence found on his per- 
son was deemed sufficient. Indeed, Hale 
frankly avowed his mission and expressed re- 
gret that he could not serve his country bet- 
“His open, manly bearing and high spirit 
commanded the respect of his captors. Mercy 
he did not expect, and pity was not shown 
him. 

' “It was a lovely Sabbath morning, before 
the break of day, that he marched to the place 
of execution, September 22. While awaiting 
e necessary preparations, a courteous young 
ficer permitted him to sit in his tent. He 
asked for the presence of a chaplain; the re- 
‘quest was refused. He asked for a Bible; it 
was denied. But at the solicitation of the 
ung officer, he was furnished with writing 
aterials, and wrote briefly to his mother, his 
ster and his betrothed. When the infamous 
unningham, to whom Howe had delivered 
im, read what was written, he was furious at 
the noble and dauntless spirit shown, and with 
foul oaths tore the letter into shreds, saying 
afterwards ‘that the rebels should never know 
hat they had a man who could die with such 
rmness. As Hale stood upon the ladder of 
he gallows, Cunningham taunted him and 
tauntingly demanded his ‘last speech and con- 
ession.’ The hero did not heed the words 
f the brute, but looking calmly upon the spec- 
ators, said in a clear voice: ‘I only regret 
ihat I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
y’ And the ladder was snatched from un- 
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_ Precepts of Patriotism. (622) 

Your work begins in the road in front of 
your home. Seek to help the poor on your 
street before you turn to those in India. 
Help, like charity, begins at home, but it does 
not stay there. 

No one can be consecrated to our country 
who is not consecrated to God. 

If you sing “Rally “Round the Flag” don’t 
forget to rally ’round the ballot box. 

Follow the casting of your ballot with push, 
prayer and principle. 

Remember that consecration is the ballast 
of the ship of state. : 

Constitutions are but institutions on paper. — 
—Rev. W. B. Lower, D. D. 


What the Liberty Bell Said—Talk to 
Children. (623) 

Don’t you always feel glad that it was a 
boy who helped send out the news that our 
Congress in the State-house in Philadelphia 
had decided that our country was to be free? 
On the morning of that fourth day of July 
the old bell-ringer of the State-house had been 
up in the steeple waiting to ring his bell if | 
Congress should adopt the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He had put a boy down at the 
door to send him up word as soon as there 
should be any news. 

Hour after hour went by, and no news came, 
for our statesmen were thinking very soberly 
before they could really make up their minds 
to say that we should break away from Eng- © 
land for all time. The old bell-ringer said, 
“They will never do it; they will never do it!” 
and then suddenly there was a great shout 
from below, and there stood the boy clapping 
his hands and crying, “Ring! Ring!” The old 
man caught the clapper of the bell in his 
hands and swung it back and forth a hundred 
times, and every time the bell called out 
“Free! Free! Free!” 

There is a strange thing about the words 
engraved on that bell. They say, “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land and to the in- 
habitants thereof,” and yet those words were 
put there when the bell was cast in 1753, 
which was more than twenty years before 
we ever thought of being free from England 
and an independent country. 

The splendid old bell did its work and 
stands now in Independence Hall at Philadel- 
phia, where we can see it when we go to that 
city. 

Little silver Liberty Bells have been made. 
There is a school in New York that has one, 
and on the last day of school they ring it once 


for every year of our independence. How 
many is that this year? 
Patriotism. (624) 


Patriotism is more than a sentiment and 
more than physical bravery and determination. 
It is loyalty to the righteous principles upon 
which the government was founded. Our 
worst national enemies are not foreign nations 
with strong armies and navies, but those of 
our citizens who forget or repudiate these 
principles. 

The spirit of the age is a spirit of covetous~ 


ness. Men are in haste to be rich. It is a 
spirit of irreverence. Children mature early 
and throw off parental restraint. So they 
throw off the restraints of religion. It is a 
spirit of carelessness in regard to right and 
wrong, and in regard to truth. This is mant- 
fest in profanity, Sabbath violation, lust of 
power, intemperance, licentiousness and vio- 
lence, and in public and private corruption. 

Every Christian should stand for righteous- 
ness, not only at the polls, but everywhere. 
Honesty in business is patriotism. So is faith- 
fulness in the family relation. So is faith- 
fulness to the Church. A dishonest business 
man can not be a good citizen. Neither can 
an unfaithful husband or a neglectful son, or 
a brutal father. A licentious man strikes at 
national purity, a violent man at national 
peace, and a corrupt man at national honesty. 
National righteousness is the sum or average 
of the righteousness of the people. Every 
bad man lowers the average, and every good 
man increases it. He serves his country best 
and is most patriotic who lives righteously 
before God. 

The Church is the most patriotic of our 
institutions. Its purpose, so far as men are 
concerned, is to elevate them. It sets the 
highest ideals of loyalty and good citizenship. 
It offers men salvation for the life to come, 
and calls them to antagonize in this life all 
that is base and demoralizing and conse- 
quently dangerous to the State. 

We have no union of Church and State, and 
want none. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
safety and growth of the State depend on the 
prevalence of the principles inculcated by the 
Church. The more men fear God and keep 
his commandments the better they will serve 
the country.—Herald & Presbyter. 


Every Christian a Reformer. (625) 

You and I did not make the State or the 
nation; our fathers did that. Are we to ac- 
cept what they made, or perfect it? A’ cen- 
tury ago it was difficult for a boy to get an 
education. The rich of that period had not 
much more comfort than the capable working 
man of our time. Hours of labor have been 
shortened. The toilers have far more power 
and self-respect today than ever before in 
history. The America of today is not the 
America that Dickens saw on his tour in this 


country. The people have constantly been 
reforming, changing, bettering conditions. 
Shall we rest, or go on with this work? 


Surely we must go forward. There are wrongs 
enough to be righted; and the Christian js 
false to his country and his God if he refuses 
to try to understand these wrongs and right 
them as far as he can—Rev. R. A. Anderson. 


Civic Use of the Tongue. (626) 

The way to get reforms is to agitate for 
them. When the suffragettes in England 
went to Mr. Balfour and asked him to do 
something for their cause, he told them to 
go out and “make a noise.” They have done 
so. From days of old the tongue has been 


used in protest against civic wrongs. Moses 
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used it when he startled. Pharaoh with th 
request to let Israel go. As a matter of fac 
the tongue has more victories to its accoun 
than the sword. Through it changes are be 
ing effected in the industrial world. Througt 
it politics are being cleansed. Instruction 
the letting in of the truth, is one of the mos 
potent forces for social and civic righteous) 
ness.—Rev. R. A. Anderson. 


Some Phases of Patriotism. (627) 

One hears the opinion expressed with some 
frequency in these days that patriotism is at 
outgrown virtue. There are superior people 
who tell us that so it should be; patriotis 
in their view is provincialism; why shoulc 
a citizen in the commonwealth of man pridé 
himself on any narrower relation? And there 
are pessimists who lament that so it is; nowai 
ways, they say, every man has his axe t¢ 
grind; disinterested love of country is a mere 
reminiscence, it has ceased to be. 

Of course, both views are false, but eacli 
is an exaggeration of the truth. There are 
many kinds of patriotism so-called, whick 
ought to be outgrown. Both at home anc 
abroad, thoughtful Americans have ‘beer 
ashamed of the patriotism which is as ignoran} 
as it is narrow, a thing of blind adulatio7 
rather than of discriminating enthusiasm, ex; 
pressing itself mainly in noise and vulgar self! 
assertion. Mr. Gladstone was greatly amused 
John Morley tells us, at the story of ths 
Bostonian, who, having read Shakespeare fo: 
the first time observed: “I call that a very 
clever book. Now, I don’t suppose ther« 
are twenty men in Boston today who coulc 
have written that book.” His patriotism wa: 
akin to that of the Scotchman, who having 
spoken of Shakespeare and Milton as Scotch 
men, remarked that “their abeelity warrantec 
the presumption.” It is well for a man tc 
love his country with his mind as well a: 
with his lungs.—Rev. A. Maccoll. 


Don’t try to do anybody’s duty but your own 

Don’t let a few—and especially the same few— 
do the work of the many. 

Don’t spare the people’s pockets, for therein li 
their hearts. 

Don’t be too confiding. 

Don’t expect the sun to shine through all th 
twenty-four hours of the day. 

Don’t expect that all your geese will be swans 
or all your believers, saints. 

Don’t expect Rome to be built in a day, or th 
Lord to be in as big a hurry as you are. 

Don’t let the young people run away with yot 
nor the baldheaded put too many brakes on. 

Don’t drive, but lead. 

Don’t ask any to work ‘harder than you di 
yourself. ; 

Don’t be disappointed when harvests do ne 
come in a day, and oats do not spring up lik 
Jonah’s gourd. 

Don’t see everything that is wrong 
congregation, 

Don’t despise the rich nor dishonor the poo: 
nor esteem yourself wiser than your brethren. 

Don’t feel yourself responsible for the univers 
nor try to spread yourself over creation, 


in th 
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e time was when hardly anyone thought 
an annual vacation; when the great ma- 
chinery of life, in all its details and with all 
its wheels, revolved all the year around, and 
when only the priviliged few ceased, for a 


ey 


season, from the endless struggle of life. 


_Now we have reached the other extreme, 
and all the learned professions, nearly all sal- 
aried persons, even domestic servants, count 
on the annual vacation as a part of the year’s 
routine. Alas! those who need it most,—the 
poor and the day-laborers, whose whole ex- 
istence is a protracted contest with death,— 
are in the very nature of the case, excluded 
from the privilege. 

_A vacation is specially needed by brain- 
workers and business men, and in our day 
of the “strenuous life’ and the endless multi- 
plication of activity in every direction, more 
than ever before. 


Our whole environment in America and the 


nerve force and to endless waste of strength; 
‘and common sense has indicated the path of 
hope and safety. Woe to the man who pre- 
mes on his strength and burns the candle 
at both ends! He will find out that the im- 
mediate gain is an ultimate loss. 

- But a vacation may be unworthy the name. 
To be effective, it must be as nearly true to 
its claims as is possible. There must be a 
practically total cessation of the daily care and 
daily worry, a complete change of environ- 
ent and occupation, healthy surroundings 
d something to take the place of the stren- 
uous everyday life, in a simple, diverting way. 
' Thus a vacation becomes a storehouse of 
new energy, a vitalizing force in the year’s 
routine, a restful wayside inn, where the 
weary wayfarer may regain his strength. New 
ideals are born, new plans are made in the 
hours of restful waiting, new aspirations arise 
in the heart that has found itself in close 
contact with the simple life of nature. 

- Happy the man who can spend these days 
of rest in close contact with nature; who can 
breathe the free air of high altitudes, of the 
“shore of lake or ocean, or of the forest wil- 
derness. Nature keeps her own secrets and 
yields them grudgingly only to her lovers, 
ho cling to her and follow her along the 
winding paths of her own mystery. A sunset 
on the lake shore, a storm angrily gathering 
on the far horizon and rolling in dreadful 
“majesty over the plains, the lazy air of the 
“warm mid-day, the singing of the forest birds 
‘by day, and the dreary call of the whip-poor- 
will at night, the chirp of the locusts and the 
whirr of the treetoad,—all these things are 
“poems and sermons to the appreciative heart, 
‘and they bring rest to the weary soul as 
nothing else can or will. 

4 Suggestive Texts And Themes. (628) 


4 Vacation, Its Benefits and Dangers. “Then 
‘they that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the word.” Acts 8:4. 


Vacation. 


The Ethics of Holidays. 
while”. Mark, 6:31), 


; “Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest a~ 


Sermons in Shoes. “As ye go preach.” 


Matt. 10:7. 


The Holiness of Holidays. 


rest.” Matt: 11:28. 


Studying Nature. Psa. 65:5-13. 
Summer Sojourners. I. Pet. 2:9-11. 


Choosing the Best. Phil. 


Appreciation and Contentment. Psa. 16:5-9, — 
Religion When We Rest. 


Purpose in Taking a Vacation. 
To “finish our work.” Rest in order to-awork. — 


4:8-9. 


Mark 6:30-44. 
John 4:36. 


Like horses on a hill. They stop at the 
make a 


“Thank-you-mams” and = r 
stronger pull up the hill. 


Learning of God in Vacation. Psa. 19:1-7, 
14. By studying nature and seeing his wis- | 


ests 0 


dom, love and design in creation. 


Some Pleasures in Vacation Time. Luke — 


24:13-15. J. Christians can commune together. 


Il. Jesus draws near. III. Have “good re- ; 


port” of others. 


Service to Others in Vacation. 


10> “As ‘ve go, preach. ~ Speak to others asa: 


did Jesus to the woman. 


Choice of Vacation Pleasures. 
Don’t offend others by foolish indulgences. © 


John 4:5- 


Don’t weaken our own principles or theirs. 


Examples—Sabbath | breaki 
dancing. 


ng, 


card-playing, 


Dangers in Excess of Pleasures. , I. John 
2:15-17. I. Over-love of the world. 


getfulness of God. III. 
Even harmfulness. 
Result of Good Vacation. 


be and to do. 


io Fore 
Usefulness. IV. 


Tsa. 40:31. Re- 
newal, (1) physical, (2) mental, (3) spiritual. 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for to 


‘Vacation Rest. 

“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile.” Mark 6:31. 
At this season of the year how much we 
hear about vacation. The winter, with its 
cold, invigorating weather, the time for hard 
exercise, bodily and mental, has given way 
to spring time, with its balmy air, its buds and 
flowers, to lure us on toward the time, when, 
with aching brow and tired frames, we turn 
from the busy throng in life’s mad rush for 
and the 
quietness and the rest of a summer vacation. 
Shall it- be spent by the seashore, or the 
motntain’s height, in an ever-changing sight- 
seeing, at a fashionable resort, or in the quiet 
of the country? Where and how shall we 


a livelihood, toward the 


spend our vacation? At 


coolness 


this 


(629) 


season these 


are the questions asked, and which must be 
answered. We regret that many have but a 
only the 


short rest-time. Perhaps 
legal holidays. 

I never hear the word 
time, but I recall those 
“Come ye yourselves apart 


some, 


vacation, 
words 
into 


of 


a 


or rest- 
Jesus, 
desert 


“T will give you 
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place, and rest awhile.” Though he be foot- 
sore and weary, he is ever thoughtful of his 
loving followers. 

I like to study those words of Jesus. 


J. First. It is an invitation, come. How 
many times the Blessed Master uttered that 
sweet word, “come.” “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” “Come, take up thy cross 
and follow me.” “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” Not 
go, a command, but come, an invitation. 
Come with him for rest. Come to him to 
TESt: 

II. Second. “Apart.” Separate from the 
multitude. There is inspiration and 
strength in numbers, when a battle must be 
fought or heavy task performed, but the 
tired body and mind require quiet, to be 
alone, apart from those who would disturb 
and annoy. Jesus, when worn in body and 
sad in spirit, went alone, on the mount, or 
in the wilderness, and spent a night in prayer. 
Again we find him alone in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Ill. Third. “Into a desert place,” separate 
from the multitude, they are to retire to a 
desert place. No noise, no confusion, no 
crowds, alone with nature and Jesus. “And 
rest awhile.” When the day is far spent, his 
disciples return to work. We see here Jesus 
only bids them rest when weary. They tell 
him all things, both what they had done and 
taught. They needed rest. A lesson for us— 
we should rest when tired, for then, and then 
only can we do our best work. There is some 
rest and refreshment in a change of scene 
from one place of life to another, but if one is 
to get the most good from a rest-time, it must 
be spent in quiet. What a wonderful power to 
quiet and soothe has nature, the cooling air, 
the beauty of stream, of tree, of flower, the 
changing sky or singing bird. 

Those can truly appreciate the rest and 
quiet of nature, who, through the long winter 
and spring time, have ‘been confined within 
the walls of a heated, noisy city. 

In nature’s quiet is the opportunity for com- 
munion with God. As Jesus went alone on 
the mount and in the garden, so we need fexe) 
alone with Jesus; for rest in the fullest, sweet- 
est sense of the word, means the quiet place 


pe 00 can meet with nature and with God. 


Religion in Summer. 

salt is commonly reported, and generally be- 
lieved that the summer season is a disastrous 
date for the church, and that anything like 
an aggressive campaign during the heated 
term is impossible. People are wont to wear 
their church vows loosely while the preacher 
takes his vacation and the house of God un- 
dergoes its annual cleaning. 

Many of the members in good and regular 
standing scatter, seeking rest from domestic 
care, mosquitoes, and other ills that spoil life 
leaving only the faithful few to man the re. 


_isters of any given city, regardless of their 
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ligious fort. With the ministry at rest and th 
flock widely scattered, what is possible in th 
“vineyard of the Lord?” 1 

It has been discovered that much is possi 
ble. For the past two years the summe 
evangelistic campaigns in Philadelphia hav; 
demonstrated that the hot season is perhap 
the best of all the year for aggressive relig 
ious work. Tents have been employed, for thi 
most part, as meeting houses, and pitchee 
where the people congregated. q 

What has been done in Philadelphia can be 
done in any city if the adequate effort is pu 
forth. The question arises whether the churcl 
can vindicate her enthusiasm during the win 
ter season unless she manifests a similar zea 
in the summer time. 

‘As a matter of fact, most of the people are 
in the cities most of the summer. They are 


consequently more time to meditate. Com: 
parative freedom from the rush of business 
makes it possible to find opportunities for per: 
sonal interviews. The bright song service it 
the tent or the open air, followed by a single 
earnest message for Christ, is sought rather 
than shunned. Instead of waiting for the peo) 
ple to go to church, the church goes to the 
people. The non-church-going are reachec 
and won. Ministers’ and Christian workers 
get a fresh baptism of spiritual power in 
service that is absolutely free from formalism 
and cant. When vacations are over and the 
absent ones returned the minister finds it nn4 
necessary to spend the first six weeks rakin 
the spiritual embers together and trying t 
blow them into flame. The church life is 
already aglow, and the fall campaign starts 
with a quickstep. Vacations are proper, anc 
periods of rest necessary, but the questio 
arises whether it is not possible for ministers 
of different cities to exchange fields during 
the vacation season, and by assisting in these 
summer evangelistic services to find rest i 
change of field, and at the same time hel 
carry on the work. 

At any rate, is it not possible for the min 


denominational belongings, to unite their 
forces in some concerted effort that sHall 
make warm weather as-much God’s time for 
church growth as the seasons of lower tem- 
perature? And is there not a powerful appea 
to Christian laymen, for both their time an 
their money, in the possibilities of the sum- 
mer campaign for Christ?—Rev. James TI) 
Vance. | 


Religion for Vacation Day. ° (631) 

This is the first counsel to the friends who 
are having a good time in the country or by; 
the sea: Do not forget that you are Chris- 
tians. A sculptor who had made a wonderful 
statue of Christ, would never afterward use: 
his art to carve any but sacred figures.. He: 
said the hands which had carved the Christ! 
in marble were consecrated hands, and that! 
it would be sacrilege to use them in making 
statues of heathen deities. The Christian’ 
whose hands have taken up the sacramental 
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lems and whose lips have spoken the 
vows of loyalty to Christ, must not touch 
ing unholy or speak the world’s words. 
1ough the eyes of watchful neighbors are 
on us in the whirl of fashionable resorts, 
} hold us faithful to our confession, there is 
m eye that is never withdrawn, whose look 
E disapproval it should always be sorest pain 
) meet. 
Besides, wherever Christians go they go as 
itnesses for Christ. Wherever they are they 
present Christ. By their very name and 
rofession they say to the world, “Be ye im- 
tators of me, even as I am also of Christ.” 
hrist’s honor is in their keeping. It is a sad 
ling if any who bear his name dishonor it, 
* misrepresent him to whom they belong. 
Ve never can know the harm to others’ souls 
lat may come from our failure to be loyal 
nd consistent, even away from home, among 
strangers. Indeed, instead of relaxing our 
elf discipline in vacation times, and giving 
icense to ourselves while among strangers, 
e should be doubly vigilant and careful, as 
rf know not what eyes are on us or what 
feeble soul may be made to stumble by our 
iconsistency.—Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Don’t Stay in the Shade. (633) 


Mr. Speer, in a Northfield address, once told 
it a Swede who was determined to start out 
S a missionary to India, and whom some 
riends tried to dissuade from his errand. 
Why, man,” they said, “it is so hot there you 
an’t live. It is 120 degrees in the shade.” 
Vell,’ said the Swede,’ in great contempt, 
ve don’t have to stay in the shade, do ve?” 
[t was entirely possible, he thought, for any 
man to find larger hardships if the smaller 
mes were too trying. It is not difficult for 
Shristian people to forget the thermometer 
then they get out into the sun and take up 
he tasks with which God is willing to trust 
m. But the heat is very depressing when 
stay in the shade and think about it. If 
e do go on a vacation let us do some good 
“some real tasks for the benefit of others ——H. 


In the Heart of the Hills. (634) 


There’s a wonderful country lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 

- Where the windflower swings, 
And the veery sings, 


Where peace all the woodland fills; 
® Tis the land that lies 
*’Neath the summer skies 


the heart of the happy hills. 

The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care; 
And the tired feet 

In the dusty street 

re longing to enter there; ; 
nd a voice from that land is calling 
n the rush of a thousand rills, _ 
“Come away, away 

To the woods today, 


-brutal treatment. 
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To the heart of the happy hills.” 
Tar away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies are always blue, 
In the shadows cool, 
By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
We may drink from the magic fountains 
Where the wine of life distills; 
And never a care 
Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 
—Author unknown. 


A PLAN FOR DAILY OFFERINGS FOR 
MISSIONS. 


Plans for Daily Offerings. During the past 
few years a system has been in successful oper- 
ation in many congregations, which is known as 
the Foundation-fund Plan. The plan is this: 


1. Each communicant who is willing to con- 
tribute at least a cent a day, each day in the 
year, is enrolled and called upon monthly; also, 
all attendants, who are not members, and chil- 
dren. 

2. The congregation is districted, and fifteen 
contributors assigned to each collector. ; 

3. The collectors, who are usually the Chris- 
tian women of the church, act under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, or a special treasurer ap- 
pointed by the session, and collect, report and 
pay over the money monthly. 

4. The total amount collected is apportioned 
to the various boards by the session. 

5. The regular stated collections on the Sab- 
bath are taken up as usual, thus affording an 
opportunity to all who are able to contribute 
more than at the “foundation rate’ of one cent 


a day. - ,_ 1B) 
The plan has some special advantages. 
1. It reaches every communicant. It is not, 


however, asked as a tax, but as a means of con- 
stant exercise in the grace of giving. 


2. It secures in each congregation mutual ac- 


‘quaintance and visitation, and brings to notice 


worthy cases of want or sickness. 

8. It secures a large increase of benevolent 
funds, and keeps the people constantly in sym- 
pathy with the great agencies of the church. 

4. It is flexible, being capable of a change 
in the definite amount contributed daily, the mode 
of collecting and the reception of extra offerings 
by the collectors, without disturbing the principle 
which lays at the foundation of the plan. This 
plan’ needs an efficient person to supervise and 
instruct the collectors, and one who will devote 
to it the time and perseverance necessary to ren- 
der any plan a decided success. 


The Jewish population of the world is now 
given as 11,625,650. Of these, some 8,892,000 are 
in Europe, 5,082,340 of that number still being in 
Russia, where they frequently undergo the most 
“Recently some 6,000 of them 
have been cvruelly expelled. One pities the peo- 
ple whos forefathers cried, in the face of their 
Hessianic King, “Away. with him! Crucify him! 
His blood be upon us and our children!”’—Chris- 
tian Work. 


Unusual . oe 


EVIL BE THOU MY GOOD. 


A clergyman’s little daughter is accustomed to 
repeat for her evening devotions some verses 
in which these lines occur: 

“Let my sins be all forgiven; 
Bless the friends I love so well.” 

She has greatly shocked the older members of 
the family, however, by rendering the lines, with 
a frankness not always exhibited by her elders: 

“Let my friends be all forgiven; 
Bless the-sins I love so well.” 


AND THEN SOME. 


A certain parson was loudly inveighing before 
a ministerial assembly against schools of theology, 


~ and finished by thanking God that he had never 
“rubbed his back up against one.” 


“Do I understand the brother to say that he 
thanks God for his ignorance?” asked the bishop. 

“Well, yes, if you want to put it that way,” he 
replied. ; 

“Then all I have to add,” ,said the bishop 
unctuously, “is that the brother has a great deal 
to be thankful for.” 


OR MONDAY ANYHOw. 


From a notice in a Cornish church: “The 
preacher for next Sunday will be found hanging 
in the church porch on Saturday.” 


PERSEVERANCE IN GRACE. 


Mr. Blobbs dined the other evening with some 
friends. When the guests were seated, the host 
bent his head and began speaking in a subdued 
tone. 

“Eh, what’s that?” demanded Blobbs, who sat 
beside him, and who is rather deaf. 

The host smiled patiently, and began again 
in a louder voice. 

“Speak a little louder; I don’t catch what you 
say,’ Blobbs persisted. 

A low ripple of laughter went round the table. 
The host, his face crimson with embarrassment, 
raised his voice still higher. The poor man did 
his best to hear, but failed. 

“What did you say?” he demanded, irascibly. 

The host cast him an angry glance. “Hang it, 
I’m saying grace!” he yelled. 


_ Here is a story in which the bishop alluded to 
is supposed to have been the bishop of London. 
The eminent ecclesiastic was staying the week 
end with friends, and on Monday morning he was 
playing a young man (whom he could usually 
net) a single at lawn tennis, and was faring 
adly. 

“T simply can’t stand your service today, my 
boy,” said the bishop with frank generosity. 

“Tit for tat, then,” replied the impertinent 
youth, “for I couldn’t stand yours yesterday.” 


, CENTURIES HENCE. 
“Do you mean to tell me_ their 
crowded?” 


“Yes. | Why not? They pay ten thousand a 
year to their advertising man.” 


church is 
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THINGS HANDY IN HADES. | 


An evangelist was exhorting his hearers to 
from the wrath to come. “I warn you,” he thu 
dered, “that there will be weeping and waili 
and gnashing of teeth!” : 

At this moment an old woman in the galle 
stood up. “Sir,” she shouted, “I have no teeth 

“Madam,” returned the evangelist, “teeth w 
be provided.” 


HOMILETIC ART. 


Rev. J. 1H. Jowett, now of New York, te 
of a lay preachers’ conference, in which 
veteran described his method of sermon prepar 
tion. “I take my text,’ he said, “and divide 
sermon into three parts. In the first part I t 
?em what I am going to tell ’em; in the seco» 
part—well, I tell ’*em; in the third part I t 
‘em what I’ve told ’em.” 


ONE MINUTE, PLEASE. | 


Finnegan died, and when he greeted St. . Pet 
he said: “It’s a fine job you've got here ff 
a long time.” “Well, Finnegan,” said St. Pete 
“Here we count a million years as a minu. 
and a million dollars as a cent.” “Ah!” sa 
Finnegan, “I’m needing cash.. Lend me a cent 
“Sure,” said St. Peter, “just wait a minute.” 


KILL THEM DEADER NOW. | 


A physician, at a dinner in Denver, sneered 
certain Biblical miracles. | 

“Lazarus,” he said, “was raised from the dez 
—yet I don’t see any dead folks being raised | 
our time.” | 

“No,” said the Rev. Herbert H. Tresham, tl 
Bibical scholar, with a smile, “modern medic 
science has progressed too far for that, eh?”' 


The Golden Rule. 


“All things whatsoever ye would that me 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; fc 
this is the law and the prophets.” Matt. 7:1] 

The Rev. Howard Arnold Walter, of Glas 
gow, Scotland, where he is taking a supple 
mentary course in the Glasgow University, ; 
a native American. He was converted at Ol 
Orchard, Me., and is a Congregational a A 
ter. His literary attainments are pronounce¢ 
as is evinced by the following two stanza 
which fairly breathe the practice of the Go 
den Rule: 


I would be true, for there are those wh 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those wh 
wauGane? 
I Sia be strong, for there is much to sul 
er; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dar¢ 
[ sedis be friend of all—the foe, the friend 
ess; | 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weak 
ness; : | 
I eats look up, and laugh, and love, an 
itt. 


1 
| 


E, A. KING, EDITOR, 


4y The month of July brings extra burdens to the 
verage pastor. Warm weather, vacation inter- 
ons, and general listlessness on the part of 
eople, tend to disrupt a careful pastor’s 


‘He can meet the condition in two ways, viz: 
ther yield to the season’s pressure and relax 
own efforts as the people relax theirs and wait 
the fall season to bring in new vigor and 
eady work; or he may contrive ways and means 
ulated to win the people in spite of the 
eather and the apathy. The latter plan is the 
me advocated by this department, and so far as 
possible plans for doing this kind of work will 
suggested. 

pastor of a large city church recently wrote 
is as follows: “I shall be away in June and at 
home throughout July and August. My church 
will be open during these months and services 
pill be held both morning and evening.’ In 
speaking of another pastor, the clergyman said: 

Dr. Blank will stay on his job all summer, too.” 

There is a tendency, we find, to take vacations 
at other seasons of the year so as to keep the 
rches open during the summer. Simply to 
sp the church open does not solve the problem. 
Something extraordinary is necessary and a lot 
of hard work is required. Let plans be laid and 
workers enlisted for July Ae August., 

The editor of this fedacht is exceedingly 
xious to have the readers send in more ma- 
ial for this department. We are grateful for 
what we do receive and use it as we can, but 
there is need for more. Some of our readers 
could help if they would send a copy of their 
denominational paper occasionally so we can keep 
in touch with their work and perhaps cull a 
method or two. This is a co-operative depart- 
ment, brethren, and it is of interest to you to 
help as much as you are able. 

Send your communication to E. A. King, 4 S. 
Sixth street, North Yakima, Wash. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


The first great day in July is the fourth day, 
Bien all loyal citizens and their progeny celebrate 
the birth of American independence. More and 
more throughout - the country, the sentiment is 
t ending toward a “sane fonrth.’ This movement 
has grown has grown out of a sense of fear and 
dread. Thousands of lives have been sacrificed 
ach year for the sake of noise and smoke. The 
ime has come when such waste of life must stop. 
- In many communities a salutary reform can 
tbe inaugurated by the churches. There must be 
“something to take the place of the old time noise. 
4 et the churches of the town combine in a pa- 
‘triotic celebration. 

There can be a public meeting where speeches 
an be given. The school children may sing and 
a parade can be enjoyed. 4 a 
The second of July is Sunday. A patriotic 
“service may be held in the church. Appropriate 
decorations should be arranged, the choir should 
sing patriotic songs and the great church hymns 
aring on national life should be used. The pas- 


METHODS OF ‘CHURCH WORK ee 


NO. YAKIMA, WASH, | 


tor can prepare a special sermon on some historic, ¥ 
national theme, or speak on Christian patriotism. — 


The Sunday School must not be overlooked. | 
The International lesson topic for July 2 is — 
“Tsaiah’s Prophecy ‘Concerning Sennacherib” | 
found in Isaiah 37:14-38. It could be turned to — 
national significance and the story of American © 
independence retold without doing injustice to the _ 
regular topic. * 


It would be a good plan to speak of the pa- 
triotism of missionaries and the value of mission — 
work. About all that is necessary is a good com- _ 
mittee to work with the pastor in arranging 10K 
a sane and uplifting day. : 


SUGGESTED SERMON TOPICS FOR > 
JULY SECOND. 


The New Patriotism. Mine) 
The Cost of Freedom. as 
Moral Qualities of True Patriots. F 
Moses. Pure Patriotism. ee 
The Land we Love. (Psa. 33:12.) ; ee 
Men Who Made America. 

The Meaning and Mission of America. 

For a better Country. 


SIX ESSENTIALS IN THE ART OF BI- 
BLE STUDY FOR THE PREACHER. 


1. Search. 

The truths of the Bible do not always lie 
on the surface like pebbles on the beach, to be 
picked up; but rather like gold or gems, in hid- 
den veins or mines, to be dug up. No other book 
so bears or so rewards patient, untiring study. 

2. Meditate. 

Rewarding study requires time to make its 
deepest impression. It should be continued study. 
also, 

3. Compare. 

The Bible is its own interpreter; one part cor- 
rects or confirms another. When we search, 
meditate and compare, what at first seemed blem- 
ishes become beauties, challenging further in- 
vestigation, which in turn is repaid by new dis- 
closures and revelations. 

ASS Pray: 

The devout frame of mind is the secret of 
clear vision. Whatever else a preacher does in 
preparing for the pulpit, let him above all pray. 

5. Believe. 

Disbelief and unbelief have a strange power of 


arresting spiritual intelligence and hindering 
spiritual instruction. Doubt dims the eye; dis- 
trust cramps and cripples the spirit. When a 


preacher begins to doubt, his pulpit loses its dy- 
namic, and becomes destructive of faith, rather 
than constructive. 

6. Obey. 

Nothing is more important, even to the under- 
standing “of the truth. than to practice it. “Ii 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the 


teaching.” Doing the will of God is the divine 
condition of spiritual light, of further illum- 
ination. 


a 
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Summer Camps for July and August 


“The purpose of a camp for boys,” says H. W. 
Gibson, Secretary of Boys’ Work for the Massa- 
chusetts Y. M. C. A., “is to provide for boys an 
outdoor life free from conventionalities, _full 
of clean fun, sport ‘and healthful recreation.” 
Such a camp is a center of a thoroughly whole- 
some life where every boy must give his share to 
to the promotion and success of the work. 


The- most sticcessful camps are those that are 
limited in the number of boys and where obedi- 
ence and order are required. Every camp should 
have one or two older persons upon whom the 
responsibility of the camp rests, for no matter 
how good the boys are, or how enthusiastic they 
may be at first, they finally become weary and 
often indifferent as to responsibility. This con- 
dition should be anticipated and something held 
in reserve to stimulate and interest the boys to 
the very end: of the season’s outing. ; 

The management of successful camps is best 
learned by actual experience but the next best 
thing is to study the experience of others. For 
this reason the following suggestions taken from 
a little manual entitled “Summer Camps” pub- 
lished by the Y. M. C. A. Press, 124 East 28th 
St., N. Y., at twenty-five cents per copy. It repre- 
sents several years of, experience and is therefore 
of very great value to every preacher who con- 
templates taking a bunch of boys out into the 
open either in July or August. 

Mr. Gibson, the writer quoted above, makes 
the following important point. He says: 

“The leaders, who are older men, form a camp 
council which meets once a day for conference. 
It is planned to have an adult leader for every 
six boys. Older boys serve as lieutenants, one 
for each tent. East leader assumes some definite 
responsibility, such as taking charge ef the ath- 
letic, baseball, swimming, camp fires, camp jol- 
lies, the library, the educational work or the re- 
ligious work. Committees of boys are appointed 
to assist in ‘keeping things going.’ ” 

“The rules of our camp are very simple. We 
trust the boys, the boys trust us. They are given 
much liberty, and yet are under control. With 
the happy understanding and mutual confidence 
which exists, we are convinced that a long set of 
rules is quite needless. Hence only the follow- 
ing rules are formulated. 

“1. No fire-arms nor air rifle allowed. 

“2. No one of the party shall enter the water 
for swimming or bathing except in the presence 
of the leader, or one especially designated by him, 
Ample opportunity is given each day for swim- 
ming. 

“3. ‘A gentleman among gentlemen.’ 

“The use of tobacco is disapproved, and every 
one is expected to abstain from it while connected 
with the camp. Boys who are profane, or who 
indulge in stories of low tone, need not apply. 
Each camper is expected to enter heartily into 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness and good-will 
and cultivate a habit of generosity, courage, and 
truthfulness, in order that he may contribute his 
share to the common benefits and pleasures of 
this outdoor community. 

“The chores are. performed under the leader- 
ship of an ‘Officer of the Day. The system is 
as follows: An adult Officer of the Day-is ap- 


pointed by the superintendent, and from eight 4 
ten boys selected alphabetically by name, = | 
for one day. : 

“All the camp duties, such as policing, kitch 
duty, cleaning boats, is done by this squad. Eac 
day a new squad is appointed. .By this systet 
a boy comes on camp duty but one day in sever 
Each boy washes his own dishes, the boys, bein: 
sent to the kitchen after each meal by tables, thi 
preventing crowding and ‘rough-house.’ A fc 
tation system is used, the table which went firs 
at breakfast time going last at dinner time an 
so on.” : 

There are other matters to consider in arran 
ing for a boy’s camp, but none are of more it 
portance than the food the boys are to eat. D? 
E. G. Brown, who has had much experience wit 
boys in camp says: 

“We must not allow our boys’ digestion to suf 
fer. Milk, oatmeal, and other cereals, grahar 
and corn bread, butter, eggs, fish, fresh mea 
vegetables, plain puddings, such as rice and tap) 
oca, fresh and stewed fruits, canned peaches an 
pears, jams, and marmalades, crackers and coco) 
—there are the best articles to provide. Coffe 
and tea should have no place in a boys’ diet. 

“Beware of fancy cakes and cookies from th 


should also be left out entirely. White brea: 
has but little nourishment. If the boys ar 
served white and graham bread on the sam 
tray, very much more of the latter will be take 
and it is well. 

“Allow all the sugar (granulated, not powd 
ered), that the boys want. It is healthy whe 
living an outdoor life, and few boys will ea 
more than is good for them, and it will to soméd 
extent prevent them wanting candy and getting 
the cheap stuff that is so harmful. 

“Tf the table is provided with plenty of whole 
some articles and the boys are allowed to hel, 
themselves to such things as good butter anc 
sugar, and sweets of the kinds mentioned are 
given freely, there will be very little call for 
pies and rich puddings, the boys will be con 
tented and enjoy their fare, and will returr 
home physically benefitted as a result of that 
rare thing, a rational diet.” | 

Many camp leaders never think of the oppor- 
tunity for Bible study that a summer camp offers: 
Nevertheless the camp does offer an unparallele 
opportunity of this kind. One such study tha 
was attempted with profit was called “Jesus in 
the Mountain.” It was prepared by the lat 
Lester McLain. This outline was-once followed 
by the boys of the Colorado Y. M. C. A. at thei 
camp in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. | 

A more appropriate course for that rand th 


locality would be difficult to- conceive, and th 
value of having boys associate the mountains o 
their own state with the life, the teachings, the 
strugglings and the victories of Jesus is beyon 
calculation. 

If to this course others can be added asso- 
ciating the lakeside, the field, the country roadside 
and the city street, so that the boys at every 
turn on the outing, in camp or in the home may 
be naturally reminded by association of some act 
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> or fact of the life of Jesus it may mean 
than we realize. s 

ie trouble with much of our Bible teachifg 
that we leave the characters whose general 
inciples we would have our boys imitate today 
here, away back hundreds of years in the 
zy past and in an oriental environment which 
mnot be hitched up in any real way to the 
erage boy. 

To the boy especially the answer to the ques- 
n, “what would He do if He were in my place?” 
far more easily grasped than the statement of 
general governing principle. To relate Christ 
the daily sights, sounds and acts of the aver- 
ge boy is to make Him real, and this is surely 
act well worth cultivation. 


Ne commend very heartily the little book from 

hich these suggestions have been taken, and we 

mow full well that any pastor who takes his 

ys out to camp will have the best time of 
fe and do a great service to his boys. 


BRADFORD WILLIAMS’ SERMON 
: TOPICS. 

The Two Destinies. 
All the World’s a Stage. 

The Fourth Gospel. 

What Fools These Mortals Be. 
The Man of Galilee. 


‘Business Principles Applied to keligion. 
The Seven Signs and the Eights. 


‘The Prince of War. 
The Crucifixion. 


OW THE PRINCE OF PREACHERS 
DID HIS WORK. 
The late Dr. Alexander Maclaren, known the 
yorld over as theh greatest of preachers, told Dr. 
William Durban, of London, how he did_ his 
ork. He writes in The Christian Herald’ of 
man and his methods, thus: 
Each congregation to which he ministered as 
istor successively considered him incomparable 
the pulpit, and whenever I had opportunities of 
tening to him I felt that I could comprehend 
r enthusiasm, for their admiration was large- 
shared by thousands of persons of all de- 
inations. _ ; 
is steadfast faith never wavered during all 
e critical doubts of the age. His acknowledged 
ynote of sticcess was concentration. He was 
/man of one book. He told me years ago, as I 
t in his study at Manchester, that he never chose 
text as basis of a sermon without making the 
inal Hebrew or Greek of the whole context 
i careful object of study, and he also spent part of 
very morning in reading portions of the Hebrew 
d Greek Testaments, besides those on which he 
‘as next to preach. ; 
With regard to criticism he was conservative, 

he said, “The Bible has been criticised enough ; 
f wants appreciation.” He was an excellent Ger- 
. scholar, but profoundly distrusted the ten- 
encies and the conclusion of modern German 
hought. 


al 


He carefully prepared his sermons by reading 
and thinking, but not usually by systematic: writ- 
ing. His habit was to jot down ideas roughly 
on several scraps of paper, with scarcely a single 
complete sentence. Then he would take these five 
or six pieces of paper with him to his pulpit, but 
they remained in his pocket. It was sufficient 
for him that he felt he had his notes with him. 
He did not need to look at them; his mind had 
been saturated with his subject. 

So cultured and finished were his discourses, 
thus delivered off-hand, that when reported and 
published they always read like spoken literature. 
When excited with fervor, his hands trembled, his 
voice quavered, his eyes moistened, his face lit 
up with sunny smiles. And his style grew more 
and more opulent as years rolled on. Music, 
poetry, statuary, painting all cont.ibuted to its 
affluence and enhanced its beauty. 


HOW ONE PASTOR AROUSES HIS 
PEOPLE. 

Rey. I. A. Engle pastor of the Glenns Ferry, 
Idaho Methodist Episcopal Church uses a well 
selected. set of printed cards to arouse interest and 
win his people to church. Some of his cards are 
unique and suggestive. For example this one 
which the pastor uses when he makes his first 
call or when a stranger is invited to church: 


HAVE YOU MET ME? 


Come let us get acquainted 
O n next Sunday at the 
Methodist Church. 


E ngle is my name. 
I May | meet you there? 


The next card he sent out was one containing 
ten questions calculated to arouse attention: 


Do You Know? 


That there is going to be a week of special 
services at the M. E. Church, beginning January 
Iateves0) pants)? 

That the pastor, I. A. Engle, is going to preach 
gospel facts? 

That there will not be 
close to pay an evangelist. 

That he will sing familiar songs? 

That there will be plenty of books? 

That every one is invited? 

That you are included? 

That if you haven’t heard 
should hear these sermons? 

That they will interest you? 

And that Rev. and Mrs. I. A. Engle wish you 
a very happy New Year? 

He next distributes cards like the following 
to his congregation requesting them to use them 
freely and keep him acquainted with the pastoral 
needs of the parish: 

Glenns Ferry M. E. Church. 
Irvin A. Engle, Pastor. 


a collection at the 


the pastor you 
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T desire you to call) Om. .6 6. Feces se ener eens 
They have recently moved to town. 


Pleases call On: sacl. so SL ie NU SY DR BS Orgs 5 | 
Social? Sickness? Or in Trouble? 
(Draw line through those not desired.) : 

If I can be of any service I am willing to aid. 


SI ed Detar ete te arsine aie on Sacrlais Mosse eee arene “onlered 
(Put in collection basket or hand to pastor.) 
(Remarks on reverse side.) 
In order to bring the benevolence budget be- 
’ fore the church he uses a card like the follow- 
ing: 
Needs of the Church 


Our charge has been asked to raise the following 
benevolences for the Conference year, 1907-'08. 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


Romans 10: 14 15 

j “How then shall they call on him in whom they huve not believed? 
And how shail they believe in bim uf whom they bave not beard? And how 
shall they bear without preacher? And how shall they preach except they 
be seow its 


foreign 2 2 : : F297 (Giren ) 
/fome - - - 29) (jor) 
Bishops Claim CaN crete 4 (ul st.) 
Superanuates - - SHU. Je sit) 
Morningside College - - F7'(. ee.) 
Board of Education . - =!5 36! (; ee) 
Deuconess Home - SS aoe PRI tecc ) 
Bible Cause ~~ = =e eet Goo), 
Total - : $102 
Mv Share, Total - - (Gaoeas..) 


Set the amounts you are willing to give in the blank 
spaces, and subscribe your name below. 

‘‘He which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; 
and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
fully. Every man according as he purposeth in- his 
heart, sv /e¢ him give, not grudgingly, or of necessity: 
for God loveth a cheerful giver ’—-I1 Cor. 9: 6-7. 

CHRIST NOW AND CHRIST FOREVER 

If ye are the light of the world let your light shine 

“What so ever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father by Him.’’—Colossians 3:17. 

I will pay the. above amounts before September Ist. 
908. 


Irvin A. ENGLE, Pastor. 
M. E. Church. 


Here are ripe and fruitful suggestions for 
any pastor either in a large or small church, and 
the expense is not heavy. 


REMEMBERING THE SICK. 


Some pastors occasionally or regularly send 
letters to the sick or the “shut in.” If time does 
not. permit of this the pastor could write one 
letter and some one in the church could make 
copies on a mimeograph and attend to their mail- 
ing. Such a plan would do much to spread joy 
and sunshine among those laid aside on account 
of illness. 


THEMSELVES. 


We have often spoken in these columns ak 
the necessity of ministers making good. 1 
does not simply mean that the young preache: 
to keep himself busy managing things and affa: 
It includes growth in intellect and developm 
in power. He ought to become a leader in thou 
as well as in act. . | 

There was never a time when the dema: 
were greater than they are now. With an apf 
for an increase in salary there is bound to gro 
demand from the pew for better sermons : 
more efficient service. How shall a young n 
who has not had the opportunity of college: 
seminary fit himself for his higher and bet 
service? : 

This question has been answered most sa: 
factorily by the Congregational Association 
Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 7 
committee in charge consists of three clergym 
They outlined a course of reading and stu 
naming a list of books. Then men who desi: 
to take the training enlisted with this committ 
They are -assisted by the members of the co 
mittee. | 

Examination of students who wished to 
licensed as preachers, or who have prepared - 
ordination, is conducted at the association me 
ings. The more important examinations may 
written. 

This body has set a college and seminary cou 
as the educational standard for ordination, | 
where this is impossible an equivalent is requir 
In exceptional cases a satisfactory complet 
of the course of reading study mentioned above 
accepted in lieu of the regular requirement. 

It may be considerable help to many yo 
ministers, we believe, to reproduce the cou 
of reading here. The list of books in their 
spective department is as follows: 

General Introduction. 

Hints to Self Educated Ministers.—Portet 
Biblical Introduction. 

Old and New Testament Introduction —Benn 

& Adeny. 
The Bible, Its Origin and Nature—Mar 
Dodds. 
How to Study the Bible—Clifford, Moule 
Others. : 
Old Testament. 

Short History of the Hebrews.—Ottley. 

Geo. Adam Smith, in Expositors’ Bible. 

Wisdom ‘Literature of Old Testament.—Day 

son, 
New Testament. 

Life of Christ.—Stalker, 

Studies in the Teaching of Jesus——Boswortl 
Practical Theology. 

The Making of a Sermon.—Pattison. 

The Working Church.—Thwing. 

Or 
The Christian Pastor and the Working Chur 
—Gladden. 
How to Conduct a Sunday School.—Lawret 
SEN ie NE Who They Are, ete—Pr 
en. / 
Systematic Theology. 

An Outline of Theology.—Clarke. 

Things Fundamental—Jefferson, 
Church History. 
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listory of Church to Council of Nicea.—Zenos. 
listory of Church to Reformation—Zenos, 


; Or 
Fisher's Church History Vol. 1. 
ogy. 
cial Message of the Modern Pulpit—Brown. 
rinciples of Ethics—Bowne. 


NOTES FROM TREMONT TEMPLE. 

In connection with the notice of the offering 
the calendar of Tremont Temple Baptist 
lurch in Boston, whose pastor is Rey. Cortland 
yers, D. D., appears the following pointed note: 


Phis church is supported: by voluntary offerings. 
he expense is great; the benevolent and mis- 
ary work is great; the opportunity is great. 
are welcome to a share in our service and 
share in our sacrifice. This is an investment 
ist and for eternity. GIVE HIM YOUR 
his paragraph is worth copying in many other 
dars as a hint to sluggish consciences and 
gy purses. 

Tremont Temple maintains a most useful insti- 
on, a free legal bureau, which persons who 
advice in legal matters may consult every 
y from 7 to 9 p.m. The headquarters of the 
Pureau are in the church office. 

Dr. Myers has been giving before his Christian 
mmdeavor Society a series of talks on church 
octrines. We wish that more ministers would 
lelp their young people in exactly this way. 


WHERE THEY MEET. 

‘On several church calendars: recently we have 
een in connection with the notices of the Sunday 
1001 statements telling visitors where they may 
d certain classes likely to appeal to them par- 
sularly; as that the men’s Bible class meets in 
i certain room, or the Friendly Bible class for 
Visitors meets in the church auditorium “under 
he clock.” A little guide post like this will send 
Many a stranger to the Sunday School when 
lerwise he might remain away. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS FOR YOUNG 
3 , PEOPLE. 

The Young People’s Society in a Cambridge 
Church has struck out a new list of prayer meet- 
ig topics that are of unusual interest. The pas- 
lor co-operated with the committee in preparing 
m. The framework is very attractive. 

ix general subjects recur at regular intervals, 
lus insuring continuity along with a certain de- 
able variety. One meeting in six is purely de- 
ional. Another takes up personal ideals, such 
those of chivalry, heroism, service. k 
‘The third group of subjects relates to social 
thics, such as getting and spending money, and 
Je new social conscience. A fourth centers 
Mout industrial problems, such as child labor, 
e church and the working man. Uplifting so- 
1 forces is the general heading of still another 
roup. 

These deal with forms of charitable and re- 
ving work going on in the community; while 
e sixth line of thought goes out toward 
world-wide interests—the field of missions at 
ome and abroad. 


TWO EXCELLENT FEATURES. 
_ The Central Congregational Church, of Atlanta, 
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Ga., is open every day from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., and 

every one is cordially invited to make it a place 
of rest and quiet. Would that all our churches 

should adopt the same custom. 

_ This same church has the custom of printing 
in its calendar, when the pulpit is filled by a 
stranger; a full and attractive account of the 
work ofthe stranger, which serves as an intro- 
duction ‘to him. Too often it happens, when a 

<tranger occupies the pulpit, that practically every 
one in the congregation is ignorant of his work 
until inquiries can be made upon going away from 

the service; and thus his message loses mucn of 

its personal force. 


A BROTHERHOOD CONSTITUTION. 

In response to numerous inquiries concerning 
a sample constitution of a Men’s Club or Brother- 
hood we refer the reader to The Expositor for 
March, 1907, Vol. VIII, Number 6, Page 248. 


A PECULIAR CONTEST. 

A church in Cleveland has been passing through 
an unusual evolution in its church attendance. 
Formerly the evening congregation was larger 
than the morning, for local, social, and industrial 
reasons. Recently, however, the morning service 
has been successfully developed and has become 
the principal service of the day, with so strong 
an attendance of men and boys that they have fre- 
quently outnumbered the women. 

The ladies’ society, in behalf of the women of 
the parish, have challenged the men to a church 
attendance contest and interesting developments 
are resulting. The pastor has a good oppor- 
tunity to convert this good natured rivalry into 
permanent interest. 


A CONVENIENT MAP. 

In the Baptist Church, of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
use is made of a little map of the city printed 
upon heavy cardboard and showing merely the 
streets that serve as the boundaries of the ten 
districts into which the parish is divided, These 
districts are marked in heavy figures, and the 
names of the streets are given. Thus any one 
can tell at a glance to what district he belongs. 

Each district is placed in charge of one of 
the deacons or other leading officer of the church 
for the purpose of keeping track of strangers and 
carrying out the various features of the church’s 
social life. : 

In order to keep track of his parish the pastor 
uses cards filled out by his workers, one card 
given up to each household. The card gives the 
names of all the members of the family, the 
relationship they hold in the family, their ages, 
the business address and occupation of the head 
of the household, and whether or not each 1s a 
member of the church. 

A COVENANT SERVICE. é 

Resolving thoroughly to revise the roll of his 
church membership, the pastor of the Hillside 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., determined 
to hold a covenant service for his members. — 

He prepared a “Covenant Service,” consisting 
of hymns, music and responsive readings for the 
elders, deacons and congregation. The follow- 
ing card was sent to every name on the church 
roll: 


Covenant Card of the Hillside Christian Church. 

“By the grace of God, I hereby covenant with 
the members of the Hillside Christian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to continue steadfastly with them 
in the teaching of Jesus, in the fellowship, 1n 
the breaking of bread, and in prayers. ; 

“As the Lord prospers me I will lay by in 
store, that on the first day of the week I may 
regularly contribute to the support of the Hill- 
side Church.” 

This was followed with spaces for name, ad- 
dress, and date. Each member was asked to fill 
out the card and bring it with him to a covenant 
meeting at which the roll was to be called. Every 
member was expected to be present and to answer 
to his or her name. If any one could not possibly 
be present, the card was to be sent to the pastor. 

The covenant service proved a great help. It 
tuned the people up to their obligations, and the 
minister and officers as well. The service is to 
be repeated annually. 

SUBJECTS FOR STRONG ADDRESS ON 
THE GENERAL THEME, SOME GREAT 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


The Bible—What is It? 

The Church—What Claim has It? 
Jesus Christ—Who is He 

What is a Christian? 

Is God in the World Now? 

Does God Forgive Sins? 

Does God Answer Prayer? 

Does God Send Trouble? 

Does God Punish Sin After Death? 
What if a Man Can’t Believe? 
Heaven—How Shall We Think of It? 


A CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic: Lessons from a Reformer’s Life. 
Scripture: Neh. 8. 

Let the leader, having studied the book of Ezra, 
tell about the ruin and rebuilding of the temple 
and the wall of Jerusalem. Compare this with 
man’s sinful estate; also the moral ruin of cities. 
Trace then some of the opposition to reform, 
emphasizing craft and lies. This is the subject 
of the chapter. Assign beforehand some such 
subjects as the following: 

The craftiness of evil. Verses 1, 2. 

The lie as a weapon of assault. Verses 

Spiritual insight that penetrates 
Verses 3, 8, 12. 

The power of the man that goes straight ahead. 
Verse 3. 

The effect of looking to man; fear; to God: 
strength. Verse 9. 

Hired to do evil. Verses 12, 13. 

Strong in his duty. Verse 11. 

God honors faithfulness. Verse 15. 


i 


5-7. 
motives. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
FLORENCE WALLACE. 

EA number of churches have societies that some- 
times find it necessary to give entertainments 
for the benefit of the church. I wish that we 
might go back to the old-fashioned idea of giving 
one-tenth of our income, great or small. for the 
maintenance of the church, 

If entertaininments must be given let them be 
of the highest order. If musical, have the best 
music; 1f literary, choose the best in literature. 
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Do not, for instance, give the “District Sch 
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in the audience room of your church. There 
several reasons why this should not be gi 
but one important reason is that the entertain 
should not be “funny” when given in the 
of worship. The other reasons would caus 
much argument that I will not mention then 

If you must use the audience room give so 
thing similar to the “Famous Paintings” in tabl 
with musical accompaniment—the “Cantata 
Ruth” in costume, or perhaps the “Old TI 
Concert” by your choir. I have seen the “Lt 
bies of Nations” given by the pupils of the 
ray School, and it seemed perfectly suitable. | 

You would énjoy looking up these songs, 
hearing them sung by members of your Sun: 
School, dressed in the costumes of the cour 
which they represent. The junior choir of 
school could assist, with the choruses. 


A UNIQUE INFORMATION CARD) 


The following card containing on the reve 
side an announcement of sermon topics was U 
with much success by an energetic pastor. . 
various statements made are in the words 
scripture and are at once attractive and infor 
ing. It would be worth while for any pastor 
reproduce this card: 

Our Object. 

“To visit the fatherless and the widows in tl 
affliction, and to keep unspotted from the wor: 
James 1:27. 


/ 


Our Creed. 

“Tf thine heart right, as my-heart is w 
thy heart? If it be, give me thine hand. And 
gave his hand.” 2 Kings 10:15. 

Our Supporters. 
“Upon the first day of the week let every 


of you lay by him in store, as God h 
prospered him. 1 Cor. 16.2. 
Our Wish. 
“Come thou with us and we will do thee goc 
Num. 10:29. 
“A man that hath friends must show him: 
friendly.” - Prov, 18:24. 


“Has the pastor ever called upon you?” 
Then, “What is thy name.” Gen. 32:27. 


“Where dwellest thou?” John 1:38. . 


(Sign name and street and drop the same i 
the contribution box.) 


REACHING THE NON-CHURCH-GOII 

CLASSES THROUGH THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Just across the street from the massive Un 
Park Church in Chicago, Ill., is the small p 
which loans its name to the church. On Sund 
it was the resort of idlers and loafers, a pl 
ground for children, a meeting-place for p 
ticians, a place for courtship, as well as a pleas 
resort where hard-worked mothers were acc 
tomed to bring their children for a breath 
fresh air. 

For two summers the congregation and pas 
went out and met these people in an aftern 
open air meeting. The third year the order \ 
changed. The Sunday School rooms were thrc 


t four o’clock for a meeting designed chiefly 
children. The officers, together with an effi- 
corps of teachers and a good band of help- 
rs, unite in the effort. 

In addition to the sound of music sent forth 
y a voluntary orchestra of piano, flute, cornet 
ind violins, a dozen or more young ladies would 
zo out into the highways of the park, two by 

, and invite the people to come to the services. 
hese were very simple. A short prayer, plenty 
if instrumental music, joined with plenty of sing- 
ng of gospel songs, a brief address so plain 
hat the youngest could understand it, the reci- 
fation of Scripture verses upon the cards given 
out the week before, and of the Beatitudes and 
the Twenty-third Psalm. 


a bouquet of flowers which some young ladies 
had prepared for them in another room. These 
fowers given away each Sunday proved a very 
great attraction to many, and possibly to most, 
‘the great attraction. Thus large numbers, week 
after week, are brought in from the surroundings 
which would cause them to regard Sunday but 
htly, and placed under such influences as would 
throw a sacred halo about at least a single hour 
5f God’s holy day. 


AN IDEA FOR A PRAYER MEETING. 
_A young minister in a little town of two or 
three hundred inhabitants uses the following 
Prayer meeting plan: 

He selects some interesting word in the Bible, 
looks up all the references to it, and finds out 
where and how the same word is used else- 
Where in the Scripture. 

Those present discuss its meaning and relation 
to the context, and to the life. Leaders are chosen 
from those who are in the habit of attending, 
fhe pastor taking his turn with the rest. 


LIFE IN EPIGRAM. 

BISHOP BERRY. 
- Just a little too late mav be eternally too late. 
- He who puts his soul into his work turns his 
laily task into poetry. 
_ The moderate drinker could stop if he would, 
‘and the poor inebriate would if he could. 

‘The arithmetic of genuine friendship is that 

‘doubles our joys and divides our sorrows. 
He who wavers is molded by the world, but he 
who goes straight ahead molds the world. 
Charity suffereth long and is kind. But it is 
ell enough to remember that charity did not 
‘say that about itself. 
I know of a church of a thousand members 
thich could not furnish soldiers enough for 
ideon’s army of three hundred.—Northwestern 
hristian Advocate. 


Specify “Duplex-Richmond” 
999 times out of 1000 when 
you hear the 


2 Duplex Envelope System 
4 of Church Collections 


commended, reference is 
made to the original sys- 
tem published solely by 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 


Fe a ee ee ee Cen 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


A splendid course of 12 sermons arranged 
and adapted for pulpit use, illustrated with 


Long’s Pulpit Paintings 


will perpetuate your winter’s work—build 
up your congregation and draw people 
who would not otherwise come to church. 
Special rates for the entire series. Pastor’s 
manual (25c) gives full list of subjects, etc. 


Edwin M. Long & Son 
Twelfth and Berks St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Live-Wire Church 


goes into the highways and hedges and 
carries the Gospel to every member of . 
every family in the community. 


The Local Parish Paper 


is the wire that conveys the message to, 
and brings the church pre-eminently be- 
fore the people. 


The Interdenominational Press 
will show you how to make the connection 
in your city, village or hamlet, without 
expense to pastor or church. 

Address F, Osten-Sacken, Mgr., (Dept. B.) St. Charles, Minn 


Increase Your Attendance 
By Using Illustrated Printing 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of 
the brightest and brainiest church printing yeu 
have ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Ne 
two alike. Worth many times the price we ask 
just for the ideas and suggestions they contain. 


Joseph E. Bausman, Medern Church Printer 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


54¢ East Girard Avenus, - - 


PRINTING 


Just a postal mailed to us today will bring you a fine 
collection of modern forms of church printing. Our service mean 
more to you than merely printing. It means conscientious co-oper 
ation with you in taste, propriety, effectiveness in every detail. 
means all the artistic touches that distinguish ordinary printing from 
work of quality. Atnd it means, too, economy i cost. Woolverton 
prices—prompt delivery, and express charges prepaid. 

No matter where you are located you can get for yourself the 
benefits of our service as printers and designers. Ask about our 
Envelope System, our unique plans for raising money for churches, 
Invitations, Calendars, Holiday Souvenirs, Topic Cards, Directories 
in fact anythjng that requires the combination of printers ink and 


paper, 
The Woolverton P’t’g & Pub. Co., Osage, lowa 


A Happy Compromise. 
“What a beautiful little baby he is!” ex- 
yclaimed the neighbor who-vhad called. , 

“He isn’t six months old yet, either,” said 
the proud young mother, “and he weighs over 
twenty pounds.” 

“What have you named him?” 

“Well,” hesitated the mother, “Henry and I 
differed a little about that. He wanted to 
give him one name, and I wanted to give him 
another; but we finally compromised, and 
agreed to call him John Wesley.” 

“T see; you named him after the great foun- 
der of Meth—” 


“No, indeed,’ quickly interrupted the 
mother. “That name, as I said, is a compro- 
mise.” 

“But how?” 


“The ‘John’ is for Calvin, and the ‘Wesley’ 
is for John Wesley.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

: —Evangelical Messenger. 


The Tour of a Smile. 

My papa smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 

At mamma; and when he smiled then 
She turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann 

Out in the kitchen, and she lent 
It to the hired man. 

So then he smiled at some one whom 
He saw when going by, 

Who also smiled, and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 

So he went to his office then 

- And smiled right at his clerk, 

Who put some more ink on his pen 
And smiled back from his work. 

So when his clerk went home he smiled 
Right at his wife, and she 

Smiled over at their little child 
As happy as could be; 
And then the little child, she took 
The smile to school, and when 
She smiled at teacher from her book 
Teacher smiled back again. 

And then the teacher passed on one 
To little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lessons done 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 
But said, “Don’t worry, Jim!” 

And when I happened to be there 
That very night to play, 

His mother had a smile to spare, 
Which came across my way; 

And then I took it after while 
Back home, and mamma said: 

“Here is that very selfsame smile 
Come back with us to bed!” 


—Wroe’s Writings. 


“The corn of wheat ‘falls’ and ‘dies,’ yet its 
best does not die but transcends the earthly. 
Thus blooms the flower of immortality.” 


‘ 


People who say they do not amount to al 
thing, they can not do anything, they ha 
no talent, they do not know anything—ne\ 
speak the truth.—Jefferson. : 


Is This True In YOUR Church? 


A friend of mine was fishing in a small la 
in Southern Michigan last year, when a ge 
tleman told him that he would find some fit 
fishing in a small stream that emptied in 
this lake; but cautioned him about a certa 
kind of turtle that inhabited the stream th 
would eat his fish after he had caught the 
and put them into his net. However, 1 
friend proceeded to the bank of the sme 
stream and began fishing, and before lop 
discovered he had found the right place, — 
he was catching a lot of very fine bass. Bt 
to his amazement, when the time came fi 
for him to get his fish and go home, havit 
forgotten. the warning the gentleman he 
given him concerning the turtles, that the 
having found the fish fast within the net, ha 
eaten them all but the heads.—E. B. DuVaw: 
Monon, Ind. 


Thrust down among the confined motives 
life a bigger motive—seek ye first the kin) 
dom.—G. Ernest Darlaston. | 

Let us cultivate and reverently cherish tl 
honest indignations of our nature, for they a 
the life and fire that is in us. God has give 
them, and the man is most happy who h: 
them the warmest, the truest, the lea 
wrenched by prejudice, the least dulled f 
sense and sin.—Phillips Brooks. 


It is only in the light of Calvary that we cz 
interpret the fullest significance to our ow 
hearts of this his call. It is reasonable th 
if he purchased me, he should have me; it 
reasonable that if for me he shed his bloo 
my ilfe should. be yielded to his service, wt 
paid the price; it is my “reasonable servic 
that if I partake of his gifts, | should put n 
life under his government.—J. Stuart Holde 


Germany has a unique law which provid 
that a man, earning sufficient money to su 
port his family but dissipating his wages | 
vicious habits, may be declared a minor ar 
his employer be empowered to pay his wag 
to a guardian who uses the money for the su 
port of the man’s family—Crusader Monthl 


Liquor Advertisements. 


The Detroit Timés proposes to become 
‘liquorless newspaper” in 1911. The edit 
says: “To many, the young especially, be 
drinking is the beginning of evil. ~It seems 
lead directly to that excees which jeopardiz 
health, position, happiness, Morally, indv 
trially, economically, the age is against the i 
temperance of which beer drinking is oft 
the first stage. The Times believes it has 1 
moral right to antagonize the conscientio 
convictions of homes and communities throu; 
what it prints in its advertising columns. V 
do not care to be talking beer every day 
people who do not want their children to 
invited to drink it by their home paper, n 
to those who ought not to drink it.” 
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WILLIS S. 
I. Use of Stereopticon. 

The divine commission to Moses and the 
ophets was to teach the law of Jehovah. 
9 in the beginning, the teaching function of 
l@ ministry must be recognized. Let it be 
early understood that God calls men to 
ach when he calls them to preach, and then 
, will modern prophets take their places 
S worthy successors of the prophets of old. 


“And Jehovah said unto Moses, ‘Come up to 
ve in the mount and be there; and I will give 
hee the tables of stone, and the law and the 
ommandment which I have written, that thou 
nayest teach them,’” so by the authority and 
mmission of Jehovah, Moses became a 

her. Likewise when God ordained Aaron 
$a minister he closed that ordination sermon 
with the words, “that ye teach the children of 
israel all the statutes which Jehovah hath 
poken unto them by Moses.” 


We call Aaron a priest, but Jehovah é¢om- 
ded him to teach. We call Ezra _ the 
be, but God orders him to teach the mag- 
Strates who know not the law. God calls him 
1 teacher. 
Matthew says that “when Jesus had finished 
ommanding his twelve disciples he departed 
hence to teach and preach in their cities. Evi- 
ently the greatest of all Teachers knew the 
eed of the city of the first century and of all 
enturies and did not forget this need when 
le delivered the final command, “Go ye and 
each all nations.” 
ow if the minister must be a teacher, nat- 
rally he seeks the best methods of teaching 
he subject matter, namely, Scripture truth. 
Po present truth so that it may become incar- 
ate in human life is the high aim of every 
Minister; and every method that will help se- 
Sire this result ought to be sought out and 
ised, for even then few pastors see the ideal 
esults for which they pray so earnestly. 
There are the five so-called senses, each of 
hich is capable of producing an impression 
jn the mind or a mental concept. The spoken 
word appeals through the sense of hearing 
with perhaps the emphasis of the personality 
of the speaker added. How lasting the im- 
Pression of the spoken word is may be tested 
readily by any pastor if he will anounce a 
mn in the regular service, asking that cer- 
n stanzas be omitted and, unless he repeats 
» request or calls special attention to it in 
me way, it will be utterly diregarded by the 
erage choir and congregation. So little at- 
tion is given the spoken word. ¢ 
With all our books, newspapers, magazines 
d literature of every description as well as 
ll preaching, lecturing, and all forms of in- 
ruction the remarkable statement is made 
after careful analysis that more than three- 
urths of the information secured by the hu- 
n mind comes through the sense of sight. 
is being true, then we ask the question why 
iot use this larger sense in connection with 
é sense of hearing and at least have a bet- 
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ter chance to fix the truth in the mind so that _ 
it will remain and produce the result in bet- 
ter living. The impression made by a good — 
picture will remain, especially in the young — 
mind, long after the words spoken are forgot- 
ten. Some will say the stereopticon is all right 


for children, but not adapted for use in congre- _ 


gations of adults. Let us study the subject of | 
illustration as a means of teaching truth. Be- 
fore me as I write is the April 20, 1911, issue 
of “The Independent,’ an old standard maga- _ 
zine founded in 1848, but never to my knowl- 
edge has it been suggested that it was a maga- 
zine for children. This issue contains an ar- 
ticle on “The National Coal Bin,” by Dr. 
Bailey, of Yale University, in which a com- 


parison is made of the amount of coal pro- — 


duced and consumed from 1870 to 1909. More 
than half the space used is taken by- a diagram 
divided into four sections with the picture of 
two coal buckets in each section, just ordinary 
coal buckets of different sizes to indicate the 
truth set forth. This is teaching by illustra- 
tion and must be successful, for “The Inde- 
pendent” has used similarly illustrated articles 
frequently. From the illustration the truth 
strikes home at once and proves the statement 
that the method is not confined to use with 
children. The religious newspaper having the 
largest circulation in the United States is well 
illustrated with good half tone pictures, thus 
making more real to the readers the scenes 
deseribed. 


‘When we use stereopticon illustrations we 
are only making more expressive the method 
of the Word which abounds in pictures. “The 
Lord is my Shepherd.” “The chaff which the 
wind driveth away.” “Behold a sower went 
forth to sow.” 
Bay Wise man who built his house upon a 
rock.” Jesus closed the greatest sermon ever 
preached to men with an illustration, a word 
picture. 5 


You may tell the story of the Prodigal Son 
or the Good Samaritan with all the tender- 
ness and pathos of a sympathetic Christian 
heart, but we believe that the illustration of 
these word pictures will enable you to win 
the largest number to the service of our Mas- 
ter. 

No, we do not advocate the use of the 
stereopticon constantly, but occasionally. 
From experience we may say it can be used 
profitably once a month throughout the year. 

Our commission is world-wide,—all nations, 
yet how little we know about all nations. Here 
is an open door for our own use as well as for 
our people. A course of missionary sermons, 
carefully prepared and well illustrated as is 
now possible, will fill churches now for the 
most part empty and instead of the problem, 
how to get an audience, it will be how to ac- 
commodate the large audience. Let no busy 
pastor be misled by this to think that all that 
is necessary is to send for a set of slides and 
show the pictures, that will never do. 


“He that heareth and doeth — 


There must be a message to deliver, a real 
messsage steeped in prayer, with a baptism of 
holy fervor upon the messenger and then the 
pictures used to help win hearts, and, used 
after this manner, the congregation will say 
‘we sat together in heavenly places and Christ 
was our teacher. 

The use of illustrated hymns is also a very 
attractive feature of this method of teaching, 
especially where they can be made part of the 
story. For example, we give a sermon on 
Christ’s Passion in which we use Hoffman’s 
“Christ in the Garden.” Gethsemane has been 
described and as the picture appears the op- 
erator screens the light so that only the dim 
outline shows as the Saviour kneels in in 
prayer at that midnight hour. The choir 
breaks the silence with, 

“Tis midnight, and on Olive’s brow 

The star is dimmed that lately shown; 

’Tis midnight in the garden now 

The suffering Saviour prays alone,” 
singing it softly and the effect is all that could 
be desired. In a similar manner we use “Must 
Jesus Bear the Cross Alone,’ “Alas and Did 
My Saviour Bleed,” and many other familiar 
hymns using reproductions of the masterpieces 
of art for the illustrations. 

Perhaps a word or two about the lantern 
may interest some. Any good lantern, prop- 
erly equipped for light used and lenses of 
proper focus can be operated by any one. If 
the church is a large one, an operator is neces- 
sary—usually some young man can be found 
who will enjoy doing the work. 

Where current is available the electric light 
is by far the most satisfactory, and costs so 
little that the use of a lantern several times in 
a month is not noticed on the light bill. 

Having used the stereopticon in church serv- 
ices for the past twelve years in both city and 
country churches, winter and summer, we pay 

v_tribute to the genius of the men who have 
made possible this valuable accessory for the 
use of the minister who wants to use a mod- 
ern and successful method of teaching Scrip- 
ture truth and thus render to the Lord the best 
service of a modern prophet. 


AN AID TO REVERENCE AN 
WORSHIP. 

We recently observed the following motto neat- 
ly printed and framed, hanging in the vestibule 
of a church. It attracted our attention at once. 
It should be placed at the entrance of every 
church. Here it is: 

This is the House of God, 

Enter Reverently, 

Pray Earnestly, 

For thyself 

For those who minister here———— 

For all worshipping with thee today— 


DURHAWM’S LINE DRIVES. 

(J. Shreve Durham, International Visitation 
Superintendent, perforates his addresses with 
brief stories that drive his points home. His 
batting average is high. Following are a few 
quoted from addresses, reported by the S. C, 
Sunday School Promoter.—Ed.) 

Six months after the International Committee 
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devised the adult class button, I was taking 
vacation in the mountains of Kentucky. A li 
mountain boy met me and remarked: _ 4 
“Say, mister, you belong to the Bible clé 
don’t you?” bt 
I answered: “How do you know, boy, t 
I belong to a Bible class?” ; : | 
The boy replied: “They've got one in toy 
and anybody that’s worth anything belongs to | 
* 


There is a vast difference between denomi: 
tional principle and denominational prejud 
Principle is from heaven, and prejudice from 
Denominational prejudice is the strongest weap 
in the hand of the devil todays 


When the various denominations worked 
gether in a Sunday School convention, the mo 
ing paper the following day had a notable c 
toon. The churches were pictured marching 
gether and Satan was pictured. crossing the mov 
tains with his grip. Underneath was writte 
“When God’s army marches together that’s 
place for me.” . 

a 

“In my county, my church and yours, said } 
Durham, “opposed each other for 98 years. T 
result was nineteen Sunday Schools. They < 
operated seven years, and the result was for 
two Sunday Schools. With nineteen Sunc 
Schools, the grand jury found 69 true bills; w 
the forty-two Sunday Schools, only sixteen. 

* * . 

Mr. Durham said that the Sunday School we 
is growing at the rate of 200 Sunday Schools 
week, with an addition to the Sunday Sch 
enrollment of the world of about 2,000 annua. 

“Some people say the church has too mt 
machinery. Like two old folks from the mot 
tains of Kentucky or somewhere, who had nev 
seen an engine. The couple looked at their fi 
engine and the old lady remarked: ‘Husbai 
what do you think about it?? The old man 
plied: ‘Fine piece of machinery, wife, but ther 
too much of it. They'll never move it in ~ 
world.’ When the engineer opened the thro! 
they started behind the engine and ran uw 
they were out of breath. When they were | 
hausted, the old lady said: ‘Husband, what 
you think about it now?’ ‘Same thing I did 


fore, wife. Too much machinery. They'll ne 
stop it in the world.’ That’s the way with chu 
machinery. If you get it started you'll ne 


stop it in the world. God bless our great layme 
missionary movement. There’s not a useless | 
inate? 5 
TWAIN WENT. 
On one occasion a great friend, the R 
Joseph H. Twitchell, sauntered over to M 
Twain’s house and said: “Mark, come ; 
take a walk with me.” “O, no, Joe; I have 
time,’ said the great humorist. “Well, no 
was the reply, “you come to hear me pre 
every Sunday, and you say you believe whe 
read out of the Bible is true; if I could pr 
to you, from the Bible, that you ought to t 
a walk with me, would you go?” “Yes, 
course,” said Mr. Twain, “but it isn’t the 
“Yes, it 1s,” said the minister; “for the B: 
says, “And whosoever shall compel thee to 
a mile, go with him, twain”” And Mark w 
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RAGTIME PREACHING. 

hop McIntyre, of the Methodist Episcopal 
rch, has coined the phrase “ragtime preach- 
*” to describe sermons that deal merely with 
etry, politics, literature and travel. The phrase 
commended by Leslie's Weekly as a timely 
irning to young ministers of all churches. In 
s estimation of the Weekly, “ragtime preaching” 
a danger which should be vigorously avoided. 


a dearth of ideas and a lack of conviction 
erning the great central truths of religion. 
Wy can not the man behind the pulpit remem- 
that it calls for no theological training or 
iony of ordination to deliver political tirades 
ad essays.on poetry and literature, and that 
likewise it is not at all necessary for people to 
» to church simply to hear such themes dis- 
ssed? The minister who desires to be a grow- 
influence for righteousness is more apt to 
e it through an ardent presentation of the 
truths of religion than by ragtime methods.” 


CLOSING REMARKS. 
Was it not Ian Maclaren who said that an ad- 
s and a railway system should be alike in 
ing good terminal facilities? Jf it is im- 
ttant that a man should know how to begin, 
surely of equal importance that he should 
w how and when to leave off. 
hatever else you preach about, preach about 
ty minutes,’ was not bad advice. But twenty 
Suld be better than forty under many circum- 
ances. Of course it must be conceded that 
ere are subjects which demand more time. You 
mnot sail a Dreadnaught in a puddle. The 
iodern craze for short addresses is the applica- 
of the tidbits principle; and truth cannot 
ways be cut up into dice, like scraps of vege- 
es im soup. That being granted, it is still 
that many a good man drives the nail of 
h well in, hitting it on the head every time, 
unfortunately hits it for about ten minutes 
r it is “home,” so splits the board, to the loss 
f all his labor and the spoiling of his hearers 
some one else. ; 
thoroughly good illustration of your main 
heme is a capital way to finish. It must not be 
“mere anecdote or pretty story, but the very 
illustration of your topic, forcible and ob- 
s in its teaching. 
he quotation of a text of Scripture is another 
d way. It must be a text that enforces the 
you have been speaking from, a valuable word 
om the Book to supplement that that which 
audience has already heard. 
nother way is to prepare your closing sen- 
es very carefully. Write and revise them, 
write and re-vise. Think them out, pray over 
em, point they till they are keen, get them well 
your mind, and use them, leaving all your paper 
home. 
Sometimes finish unexpectedly. Indeed let the 
xpected often occur in your address. Do not 
h when and how your audience think you 
. Most of all be unexpectedly full of the 
y Ghost in your closing remarks.—Kev. H. N. 


s: “To laymen such preaching seems to in- . 


Hints for the Homilist 


EVAN J. LENA. 


THE PREACHER AS TEACHER, 
_ The effectiveness of Bible teaching, in preach- 
ing to men as sinners, must always depend upon 
certain principles—too often neglected or for- 
gotten. 


First Principle. Let the preacher as teacher, 
first of all, grasp the situation, and master the 
needs of man as a lost sinner, and let those needs 
overmaster his own soul! ; 


_Second Principle. Having himself mastered the 
situation let the preacher as teacher, in the prose- 
cution of his aim of seeking and winning the 
lost, press home with absolute conviction the Bible 
teachings suited and intended to rouse the sin- 
ner to his lost and hopeless condition in sin. 


Third Principle. Let the preacher, when the 
way has been thus ‘prepared lay all stress upon 
the Bible dictrines concerning the remedy—sal- 
vation by the cross, pressing the sinner always to 
immediate decision for Christ. 


Fourth Principle. Let the preacher as teacher 
of truth for salvation, while seeking the most 
perfect adaptation of means to that end, not 
neglect the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his 
saving work. 


And so the outcome of the whole nrocess of 
the preacher’s instruction of the sinful man is not 
a natural evolution into the Christian life, but | 
an instruction into it by a supernatural trans-— 
formation—Dr. D. S. Gregory. 


TEACHING TRUTH POSITIVELY. 


We cannot live on negations. We must have 
positive truth as food for the soul. In eating it 
is not enough to discard poison. We must have 
good food. The cook who is careful not to pre- 
pare what is injurious is to be, so far, commended, 
but, unless some appetizing and healthful viand's 
are served at the dinner, the cook will be voted 
to be no cook at all. 


The preacher goes to his pulpit to provide and 
serve spiritual food for his people. If he avoids 
error he does well as far as he goes, but, unless 
he presents, positively and abundantly, the nour- 
ishing and life-supporting truth of God, he will 
not be worthy of his name and place. He may 
denounce a score of errors and poisonous fads 
and isms, but this is not enough. He must hand 
out the real bread of life, that the people may eat 
it and grow strong. 


A pilot who had. spent many years. with a river 
steamboat line was asked by some one if he knew 
all the rocks and bars on the river. He answered 
that he did not, and did not need to, since all that 
he needed was to know the channel, and keep his 
boat in deep water. This is a good rule for 
the pulpit. We live by truth and by the love and 
life-of God. We live by our admiration and 
our faith rather than by our antagonisms. We 
must know and love the truth in order to be 
free and to be safe. If the life of God is in us 
abundantly we shall avoid all error, and shall hate 
all forms of sin—Herald and Presbyter. 
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Suggestions for Sermons. 


MENE: A WARNING. 

“Mene; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and 

finished it.” Dan. 5:26. 

The warning. 5 : 

It was a warning of the close of his reign. 
It was his Jast warning. 

It was a warning without promise of mercy. 
It was a warning that was speedily realized. 
The lessons to be drawn from the warning. 
. That it is the province of the Most High 
to fix the duration of empires. 

2. That he usually gives signs and presages 
of their approaching downfall. 

3. That these signs and presages are awfully 
solemn. 

TEKEL: WEIGHED IN BALANCE. 

“Tekel: Thou art weighed in the balance, and 
art found wanting.” Dan. 5:27. 

The balances. 

Conscience. 

The Bible. 

The dispensation of Providence. 

The judgment. of the great day. 

The application of the balances. 

To the worldling. 

To the formalist. 

To the inconsistent Christian. 
DOING OUR BEST. 

“She hath done what she could.” Mark 14:8. 

What we might do if we did what we could. 

By our wealth. 

By our influence. 

By our mental powers. 

By our religious attainments. 

Why we should do what we can. 

If we would be grateful to Christ. 

Christ will accept it at our hand. 

We will do much good to others. 
A RICH CHURCH. 

“Thou art rich.” Rey. 2:9. 

1. A church is rich, when it has an able and 
ample dispensation of religious ordinances. 

2. A church is rich, when its members are 
numerous, and saints indeed. 

3. A church is rich, when its members possesss 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

_4. A church is rich, when it abounds in gra- 
cious attainments. 

5. A church is rich, when it abounds in good 
works. 

GOD’S LAWS OF HEALTH AND LONG 

LIFE. 

1. Obediencé, surrender to the will of God. 
Prov. 3:1, 2;. Eph. 6:1-3; Heb. 13:17; 1. Pet. 
2.13, 14; Ex. 15:26. In all these passages the em- 
phatic thought is obedience, and in several of 
them, it is in connection with bodily health and 
long life. An obedient heart tends to make a 
healthy body. This is the essentially underlying 
Jaw. Exceptions only prove it, and do not in- 
validate it. 

2. Faith, trusting God’s love and power, and 
committing oneself in love to his disposal. Psa. 
81:14, 15; 91:15, 16. Here the great thought is, 
that our times are left in his hands—we do his 
work, and leave him to take care of our bodies 
and souls. “We are immortal till our work is 
done.” was John Wesley’s motto. 

3. Freedom from care. “Be anxious for noth- 
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ing.” Isa. 24:3, 4; Phil. 4:6, 7; 1 Pet. 5:7. TI 
is a holy carelessness. Few things so but 
and shorten life as anxiety. It is not work,, 
worry that kills. 

4. Common sense, avoiding all extret 
Eccles. 6:16, 17. “Be not righteous overm 
neither wicked overmuch”—both tend to sho) 
life. Much is done for what is called the “Lay 
work” which is in effect suicidal. We are ne 
called to do work for which we are physicaily 
able, or at a time of physical inability. You mn 
not be a fool because you are pious.—A. T. F 
son; DD. D. | 


REASONS FOR BECOMING A CHRISTL 
“And when they were come to the place ca 
Calvary, there they crucified him.” Luke 23 :3: 
Calvary! We must deal with Calvary. I 
historic. We must answer it. 4 | 
1. Jesus’ suffering for us was premedita: 
He fully expected it and said beforehand tha 
would come. | 
2. Jesus’ suffering for us was prearranged. 
said, “I lay down my life of myself.” The tré 
are not dispatched from the great depots of 
cities with more definite plan. 

111. Jesus’ suffering for us is sufficient. 
other ways are a-hunger; Jesus is the head. © 
other ways try; Jesus saves. 

IV. Jesus’ suffers for us because he loves 
“Herein is love,” it is love poured out. | 

V. Jesus’ suffering for us is resolute. W 
he says, “Arise, let us go hence,” he is mak 
his way straight to Calvary. He is determir 
if possible, to get us. ; 

Now love expressing itself in law should — 
my obedience. Love expressing itself against 
should awaken my concern. But love poured 
in sacrifice to the death breaks my hard hear 
A one minute sermon given in Chicago. dur 
the Chapman-Alexander meetings, by Rev. He 
Ostrom, at the noon-hour service. 


FIVE GREAT THINGS. 


I. The greatest thing on earth is the soul 
man. Its value is infinitely beyond compari 
with everything else. One soul is greater t! 
the universe. Gen. 1:26. Matt. 16:26. M 
13 :45,46. 

II. The greatest work is the salvation of 
soul from sin, condemnation and death. 
salvation of one soul relieves more misery | 
confers more happiness than all the work of 
the philanthropists on earth. Ps. 49:8. F 
2:3i- Matt- 10/:28: 

Ill. The greatest evil is sin, issuing from 
heart. It is the prolific source of all suffer 
sorrow and death. Jer. 44:4. Rom. 5:12; 7 

IV. The Gospel is the great, sure and « 
remedy for sin and sorrow. All other prope 
remedies are spurious and ineffectual. R 
16> ICog, sei Acts-4 19: 

V. The Church is the only society organi 
by the Lord, to carry this remedy to sinful 
suffering humanity. The Church is a consolide 
body, embodies the wisdom, power and pror 
of God for nearly all possible moral and spiri 
good. . Matt. 5:13. Mark 16:15,16. Eph: 3:1 
Rév) EP Marvin Drew: 
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How did we come to have a rural problem? 
in we safely set about readjustments and pro- 
sses of healing until we know something of the 
ises which lie back of evident difficulties? It 
ll never do to treat symptoms merely. Hence 
areful retrospect of the rural field. 

study of rural social factors will show us 
» things which appear all at once in any typical 
1 community. We may stop by the country 
oadside and count the units which we see in 
1€ little universe about us. Now we must travel 
by the same hilly or dusty road until we 
discovered in their very infancy the eco- 
omic, the educational, the social and the spiritual 
units of community life. 

4g THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 

Is there any country church problem among the 
Ncivilized Esquimos of the far north? When 
ohn G. Paton went to the New Hebrides were 
faculties and graces taxed to find a Christian 
ution of the religious and moral problems of 
ural as distinct from urban dwellers? What are 
first tasks of Christian missionaries today 
their arrival among uncivilized peoples? 
Empty pews, sectarian strifes, autocratic domi- 
ance of church leaders, misdirected ecclesiastic 
rces, a stagnant and conventionalized clergy and 
heretical teachings from professedly Christian pul- 
its are not among them. Such problems can ex- 
st only in civil and highly organized society. Be- 
Ow the stage of nation building no such perplexi- 
Hes appear. 

America presents an example of civilized rather 
yan of barbarian, or semi-civilized society. Por- 
ions of the native Indian tribes and the colored 
e, which is with us at our bidding, may be 
sidered as exceptions. The existence of col- 
tions or settlements of the uncivilized or of 
partially civilized, who need the same evangel 
educational development here and now as in 
ir native surroundings, helps to emphasize the 
al condition of civilization. The religious 
roblem of this civilized land is not that of the 
acestor-worshipping family group, or of the 
an or tribe. Neither is it any one of the prob- 
s which might cluster about the attempt to 
orship great multitudes of nature gods. Our 
‘oblems are these of an institutional religion. 
e are doubtless influenced by a large number 
ancient customs. Inherited tendencies and 
ferences hold a strong place in the worship 
the living God. We do not separate from our 
eligious habits the clan spirit. Many primal 
Ocial instincts live within us as strongly as ever. 
‘hey form the basis of many of our best Chris- 
an traits. In our religious ideals, however, 
have advanced far above the lower levels. 
Je have ceased to revere nature divinities. We 
ow down to no sacred animals. We know God 
relation to the highest spiritual attributes and 
e purest ethical qualities. We know him through 
e revelation of his personal Son and the written 
Vord. 

‘The churches in rural America today meet cer- 
tain moral problems which are incident upon 
e dawn of civilization. Nation building has de- 


_ COUNTRY CHURCH DEPARTMENT. 


The Rise of the Rural Problem. _An Unusual View. 


manded that reproductive and many other natural 
instincts be sacrificed to broader social ends. For 
instance, in ethnic lands like China and India 
boys have become men and hence indepeudent to 
found home of their own at adolescence. With 
us, not until maturity. Civilization in consequence, 
demands of the parental home, in the problem 
of which the church shares, the duty and the 
privilege of the hygenic and moral training of 
adolescents. Herein lies a distinct responsibility 
for the country church. It is even greater than 
is the case with city churches. In urban centers 
home life itself is more highly organized, and 
this problem is shared by educational and re- 
creational associations and by municipal agen- 
cies and control. 


In coming up the road, then, entering the gate- 
way of civilization, we see some of the problems 
which have-arisen from the fact that humanity 
some time, somewhere, has followed the upward 
path. They are the problems which have arisen 
with the wealth and the cost of nation. building. 
Institutionalism has characterised this first 
change. 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

Our advantages are our peril. Only those at the 
greatest heights face the greatest danger Only unto 
those upon whom the Christian light has shone is 
there the knowledge and the responsibility of liv- 
ing in personal harmony with God. 

The spiritual problems which confront rural 
America are not those of religion merely. They 
are those of Christianity. Religion is the re- 
lation of the human spirit to deity. The 
philosophical idea of religion contributes to the 
Christian idea of religion. But thev are by no 
means identical. Christianity is superior. It is 
the life of Christ in the life of the individual. 
It means the practice of the Christian principle 
of love and self-sacrifice in all social relations. 
It produces both personal and social reconstruc- 
tion and development as a result of a new di- 
rection of human responsibility and action. 

There were many civilizations in the world 
previous to Christianity. Egypt had a civilization 
2700 years B. C., Babylonia had a civilization 2000 
years B. C., and Athens at 450 B. C. The birth 
of Christianity and the Roman civilization were 
contemporaneous. 

As pilgrims in the upward path we came within 
the circle of civilization by accepting a high state 
of social organization. To pass within the circle 
of Christianity a moral change is required. The 
candidate gets a new point of view. He is un- 
selfed. He meets higher obligations, is  re- 
enforced by higher spiritual forces. He becomes 
a missionary responsible not only for his own 
soul and body and for his family, but for his 
community, his nation and the world. 

The complex civilization which Christianity 
came to save and into which it poured its recre- 
ative currents of spiritual power had passed be- 
yond its mere military, nation-making stage. The 
Greco-Roman world into which the Hebrew ele- 
ments came was not only highly organized, it was 
was an inteliectual age. Philosophy and criti- 
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cism were active. The teachings of Christ and of 
St. Paul never could have been given to the 
world through any other medium, It was an age 
of speculation. Doctrine and theology were at 
home in every city in the whole region of the 
Mediterranean. ; 

It is because Christianity has brought into the 
world the demand for personal regeneration, the 
challenge to personal and social righteousness, 
the brotherhood of man and. theological insight 
that the country church in relation to country life 
has a problem. We may almost say that to sub- 
tract Christianity is to annihilate the spiritual 
problem of the country church. In our pilgrim 
journey up to now, we enter no other gateway at 
such cost of problem as in entering the gateway 
to Ghristianity. Civilization was God’s prepara- 
tion for the coming of the world’s Saviour. And 
every other more recent change has been an 
unfolding of Christ’s great kingdom among us. 

PROTESTANTISM AND PERSONALITY. 

Christian history has placed an exclamation 
point after the word, Personality, Protestantism 
is that exclamation point. 

In human society previous to civilization the 
best powers of man could rise no higher than 
the family, the clan and the tribe. Humanity 
was limited to a world of natural instincts. 

When civilization dawned and people awoke to 
the program of nation building, the national unit 
was the limit of human progress. The highest 
aspirations of men were sacrificed upon the altar 
of national security. 

Christianity stepped beyond the merely human 
empire and revealed the Kingdom of God. Ecclesi- 
astical organization with heavenly sanctions has, 
in turn, conquered the proudest of world mon- 
archies to become itself the altar upon which too 
often has been sacrificed the priceless freedom 
of man’s invincible spirit. 

Protestantism, still in process, has left un- 
harmed the moral value of the Kingdom of God; 
but it has opened the gate for the exploration of 
the hitherto undiscovered country in the human 
soul, 

In toiling up the jong but wonderful pathway 
which brings us to the infinite now of rural 
America we find ourselves within a smaller cir- 
cle where the great blessing of inner peace with 
God through justification by faith in Jesus Christ 
makes every man a king and ideal society a 
brotherhood of Christian priests and prophets. 

Today we have no need of priestly mediators 
between God and man. Every man is himself 
a priest as well as a king. He may also be a 
prophet, knowing for himself the love, the truth 
and the plan of God. No ecclesiastical sceptre 
can influence the conscience of the individual. 
One person is as free as-another to make his 
own creed, to order his own conduct, to build his 
own character: and determine his own destiny, 
Increased personal responsibility insures more 
rapid personal development. The aid of science 
is at hand. We get our essential guiding truth, 
in religion as elsewhere, on the basis of experi- 
mental evidence rather than from the word of 
prelate, priest or professor. Every person who 
claims his freedom is compelled to do his own 
thinking and to stand or fall by his own decisions. 

CONQUEST OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE. 

The last gateway in the upward path leads. to 

the higher, inner circle of the present, It has 


Pte es | 
long since become hackneyed and convent 
to explain the present rural problem merel 
terms of an industrial social order. That. 
plains but one turn in the road. | Civilizat 
Christianity and Protestantism contributing to’ 
world the mighty forces of human social org: 
zation, the spiritual union of man with God 
the resources of the liberated human spirit h 
prepared man for a yet larger conquest. We 
realizing the mastery of the material universe. 


Behold even now the _ infinite consequen, 
“What hath God wrought?” The steam eng 
in manufactures and commerce: the broad ple 
becoming gardens, and once mere villages 
piling their skyscrapers into metropolitan mo 
tains: countless wealth and universal culture: 
the one hand, with poverty and vice on the ott 
This is neither a stone or an iron age. It 
golden and electric. Every man’s neighbor is 
world. The rural problem today is to raise 
lowest to the level of the highest, to make 
least equal to the greatest, and in spite of 
awful consequences of the rural exodus and. 
sectarian clashings of organized religion to cre: 
a brotherhood of the dwellers in God’s open cot 
try which shall realize that the ideal human 
ciety, after all, is in no congested metropolis, | 
ee a rivers in the paradise gardens of the t-: 
of life. 


Pleasant Sunday Excursions for July. 


Rev. E: W. Burke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trains leave East Park M. E. Church, e 
3ist and Berks streets, mornings at 10. 
evenings at 6:30. Conductor, Pastor, Edwez 
W. Burke. 4 
Schedule, mornings, some “Little Things” 
the Bible. July 3, “Little Strength,” July 
“Ans Little” Sanctuary, July 917. eee 
Coat,” July 24, “Little Foxes,” July 31, 
Little Fire.” Evenings, “The Heavenly R:z 
road.” July 3, “Which Road?” July 10, “€ 
Your Ticket.” July 17, “All Aboard!” July 
“Watch the Signals!” July 31, “Entering | 
Terminal.” 
The public is cordially 


invited to cor 
Start on time. 


Good service. Through tick 


Reaches Atlantic City Crowd With Gospel 

We quote from Atlantic City Press the f 
lowing: 

“The Boardwalk Church has closed for 
second season. Thousands during the p 
summer have sought religious thought wit 
the walls of the beach theater, which on - 
Sabbath Day became a place of worst 
They listened to a forceful speaker, 1 
preached the old gospel. Rev. Robert Art! 
Elwood, pastor of the unique church, adop 
modern methods in appealing to the pleasu 
bent throng who sought the Boardwalk 
recreation. In view of the fact that the chu 
was crowded at every service the final ane 
sis must be that after all, the human m 
hungers for some sort of religious thought 

(Rev. Mr. Elwood asks the prayers of 1] 
positor readers. If he can keep any of y 
flock who visit Atlantic City from going astr 
he is entitled to your prayers. He has so 
first-class lectures.—Ed.) 
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ext: “In which time Moses was born.” Acts 7 :20, 


It was a time of cruel and growing bondage. 
stael’s day was becoming darker and darker, 
id the tyranny under which it labored grew 
ore gallingly oppressive. And the burden of 
all was intensified by its unrelieved hopeless- 
ess. There was no one among the captives who 
seemed destined to be their emancipator. In 
his midnight hour “Moses was born.” But no 
me would think of him as a possible deliverer. 
fe was a child of luxury and plenty, living deli- 
ately in kings’ houses. He would be more an 
bject of suspicion than of confidence. And yet 
ut of the palace he came, a most unlikely soul 
estined to the delivery of his people. God brings 
is roots out of dry ground. “Genius hatches 
er offspring in strange places.” Darkness thick- 
ms to midnight, and hope is born where expecta- 
ion had never cast a passing glance. 


‘Come down the highway of history. The vis- 
je Lord had been withdrawn. The evangel had 
sen committed to the disciples. Their outlook 
yas limited, and many of them were still in the 
ds of old traditions. There was a grave 
imminent peril that the Christian faith would 
s Judaized, that the Christian church would be 
temple with a Jewish vestibule. The liberty 
the believer was in danger of being despoiled, 
id the universality of the faith pinched into a 
cial interest, and the kingdom of the Lord 
imized to the dimensions of a sect. “In which 
” Paul was born, and the belittling environ- 
snt was broken, and the Christian faith again 
erted its glorious liberties and its universal 
ay. 
Come further down the highway. The Apostle 
ul was forgotten. The full, rich doctrines of 
ce were ecclesiasticized, materialized, mon- 
ized. The morals of the church were defied, 
und the Pope usurped the very throne of the 
Lord. “In which time” Luther was born, and 
je earthly tyranny was broken, and the im- 
risoned soul once again’ stretched her wings and 
ared in the ample liberty of the children of God. 
And yet once again the Christian church sank 
nto impotence and infamy. The clergy in our 
ad had become the most lifeless in Europe, 
nd their influence was empty of all virtue and 
rength. “Everyone laughs if one talks of re- 
ion!” Purity and vitality were sneered at, 
ind our national life was stained by criminal 
gnorance and brutality. “In which time” John 
Wesley was born, and by his mighty evangel and 
“is burning consecration he was the minister of 
od to awake our country and to purge away 


ler filth. 
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ihe Etoar and The Man 


JEV. J. H. JOWETT, D. D., NEW YORK CITY, 


_But these are all great men, and what is the 
significance of it all to the ordinary man of ahe’ 
street? Thomas Carlyle teaches that “universal 
history is at the bottom the history of the great 
men who have worked here.’ I am not so sure 
about that. Great men stand out obtrusively 
upon the page of history, but it is not the ob- 
trusive only who are the influential. In my 

school days our history lesson used to be largely — 
concerned with kings and queens, the dates of 
their births and deaths, and the bloody battles 
in which they engaged. But in our time the 
emphasis has shifted, and we now assume that 
the true history of England is found in the quieter 
doings of the English people. John Bright once 
said that “the real life of the nation i- in the 
cottage.” And the saying is an axiom of our 
time. God does not spend all the inspiration on 
conspicuous people. Destinies, and great des- 
tinies, too, are committed to humbler people, 
whose names never shine upon the scroll of fame. 


It is my profound belief that a sacred purpose 
and mission attaches to every man, and that to 
every man is committed a certain definite and 
positive work. To every man is given a key by 
which he can turn some lock, open some prison 
door, and become a minister of emancipation. 
There are smaller spheres in which smaller men 
can be “leaders and commanders,” and for this 
work they are born. Every man is born to 
stand up for truth when falsehood stalks abroad 
in pride and power. Every man is born to con- 
front the display of petty tyranny, and in the 
presence of oppression to play the man. Every 
man is born to contend for chivalry and rev- 
edence for all of womankind. Surely the hand 
of the Almighty is upon everybody, in ordain- 
ing everybody for crusades and enterprises like 
these. 

Take the days in which we live. We are pass- 
ing through momentous, days, the import of which 
perhaps even the most far-seeing cannot ade- 
quately conceive. The times are full of ferment. 
The people are troubled. Everywhere there is 
upheaval and groping. Every institution, even 
the most venerable, is being subjcted to scrutiny 
and test. And in these times of pressing prob- 
lem and difficulty we are born. And for what 
are we born? 

I. First, every man is born to contribute moral 
vision to his age. We may not possess the eyes 
of a statesman who can mould policy to large 
and practical issues. We may not possess the 
vision of a theologian who can reconstruct and 
readjust the beliefs of man to the new light 
and spirit of the age. But every man can see 
to it that his own sight is unprejudiced, that 


moral defilement. 


\ 


his eyes are not scaled by party, by money, by | 


sect or by cant. Every man can see to it that 
in these unrestful days his heart is clean as the 
crystal river, and that his eyes are undimmed by 
We are born for high aim, 
and to cleave to high aim is the essential be- 
ginning of fruitful issue. 

II. In the second place, every man is born to 
contribute moral ozone to his time. It may not 
be mine to contribute thought, but I can help 
to create climate. And what we need above all 
things in our land just now is fine climate ; which 
just means this, we want fine-spirited men if 
we are to be led in the ways of noble progress. 

Ill. Every man is born to be a centre of sav- 
ing health, a creator of Christ atmosphere in 
home and office, and club and warehouse. There 
is no higher ministry committed to man than 


2 x See a Rs Be) 
this, and every man can be engaged in the 
istry. It works independently of speech and 
liberate conduct, for it is the effluence of la 
and dignified character. > 4 


IV. And then, lastly, every man is born | 
contribute moral service to his time. No ma 
privileged to be an idler in the wide field. 
be born is to be obligated, and our obligat 
is to be that of surrendering ourselves to the ¢ 
mon weal. Every man who has life is cal 
upon to lose it. Every soul is therefore sac: 
mental, and is as sacred to the purpose of 4 
Lord as sacramental bread and wine. 


I am glad and grateful to be alive today, wk 
the times are calling for real men. There is 
sound of battle in the air, and every man al: 
is called to the fray. | 
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The City’s Best Assets 


REV. THORNTON WHALING, D. D., NORFOLK, VA. 


Text: “By the blessing of the upright the city 
is exalted, but it is overthrown by the mouth 
of the wicked.” Prov. 11:11. 

First we must note the numbers of square, 
straight, righteous men and of noble Christian 
women who are worth more than skyscrapers 
or vaults of gold, than transcontinental railroads 
or big industrial corporations. It is good to talk 
of national righteousness, civic righteousness and 
municipal integrity, but in order to have these you 
must have men charged with righteousness like 


“a dynamo with electricity, and who leaven life, 


national, state, civic, social, municipal, by ex- 
pressing in all these the righteousness which they 
incarnate. 

When we have righteous men and women 
then hearts are healed, life is uplifted, gambling 
goes, the social evil disappears, music begins to 
play and fountains of happiness to flow; vice 
is rebuked and all good things come to pass. 
This is the method of Jesus. This is the method 
of the church and the true reformer. You can- 
not accomplish these two acts by legislation, by 
swift legerdemain of any kind. Individuals who 
incarnate righteousness are the only solution. 

But such individuals will express their right- 
eousness in associated and corporate forms. 
What are some of these? The family comes 
first. A city of pure, righteous, godly parents 
is a fortress and bulwark against which the 
“gates of hell shall not prevail.” I am no pes- 
simist, but from the number of such homes 
must be subtracted those where the father is 
simply a money getter and the mother only a 
fashion chaser. 

Society is one of the forms in which righteous- 
ness is to be manifested—a fine field for the en- 
thronement of righteousness in elevated social 
standards, customs and ideals. Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere is the typical society woman, vain, 
hard-hearted, cold, shallow-brained. 

Business is another organ for the expression 
of corporate righteousness. Despite astounding 
revelations of defalcation in railroads, insurance, 
and big corporations, the man of business affairs 
is a straight, honest man who deals fairly by 
his fellows. Business standards are an expres- 
sion of both individual and corporate morals, 
and are as high amongst us as anywhere else 
in the world. 


The churches are another mode in which t 
righteousness of the city is manifested. The 
is much to be thankful for in their splend 
service, to private religious devotion and to pub 
and corporate morals. But there is yet a pt 
portion of our population who are not affiiat 
with any form of organized Christianity. A: 
the church must seek to reach its enti 
vicinage that its mission may be fully discharge 

There is but one unfailing and infallible sour 
of righteousness and that is found in “Him wi 
lighteth every man which cometh into the worl 
His demand of you is that through Him y 
make yourself another contribution of a “righ 
eous man” to the work and service of Goc 
kingdom and God’s world. 


What Others Are Doing. 


Our New Pledge Card.—As one who year 
for great progress in our beloved church, 
gladly adopt this individual standard a: 
pledge: As a member of the Cumberlai 
Presbyterian Church, I promise to pray oft 
that our beloved church may enter at on 
upon a period of marvelous growth and prc 
perity. I shall be attentive to reading t 
Word of God and our confession of faith, a 
one or more of our church papers, that I m 
more intelligently discharge my duty. I sh 
give of my means for the various interests 
our church, not only such funds as I can co 
veniently spare, but I shall studiously f 
forth special efforts to earn money for th 
purpose, such as setting apart certain ent 
prises, a certain portion of ground, or a c 
tain part of my live stock, or ‘a certain da: 
income. I.shall maintain at my home or 
my place of business a Loyal Cumberla 
Army private bank, and shall deposit ther¢ 
an offering every day, even if no more th 
a penny or a one-cent postage stamp. Wh 
I am able to work, no day shall be so 1 
fortunate as to prevent my depositing son 
thing in that bank, and on those days wher 
am fortunate I shall think of my church ba 
and shall deposit liberally. This I shall 
as soon as the bank is furnished me. 

(Signature) Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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REV. J. 
xt: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
PeaGimie ye S.- ttd “10. 
the organization of our American system 
overnment it was not only fortunate but dis- 
ly providential that the men who inspired 
d wrote our Declaration of Independence and 
reated our state and national constitution were 
len who sprang from a race which had itself 
en trained under the political economy of the 
rew and Christian Bible. Saxon Alfred built 
is England on the Decalogue and the Penta- 
sich. And the Anglo-Saxon founders of this 
estern State had in their veins the blood and 
aius of this the first Puritan king in modern 
ory. Our fathers needed this instinct of jus- 
ee and self-control in laying the foundations 
F such a commonwealth as this was destined to 
ecome. But human rights, once they have been 
von, must give place to human duties. In the 
ork given them of God to do in building sure 
d strong the stupendous fabric of Free Amer- 
the problem of our early statesmen was to 
id a way to co-ordinate political liberty and 
Olitical restraint—individualism and responsi- 
lity, public rights and public duties. 


1. Expanding ideals inevitable. 

This fine balancing of opposite principles in the 
ation of a new state—a state destined in the 
arse of the generations to become a vast em- 
ire of thronging humanities—this happy ming- 
of justice and liberty seems to the common 
dan easy mark at the romantic distance of 
century or more—easier that those men and 
mes appear to be invested with a sort of en- 
antment—an Apostolic Age in which miracles 
md miraculous men are natural—like, the story 
the Deliverance from Egypt and the Voice from 
ai. Nor is it to be doubted that our foster 
hers were guided by a special providence in 
at they dreamed and did. But granting all 
, these pioneers of the new world had some- 
g more to do than listen with a passive ear 
} the divine oracle. God left them, as he leaves 
to work out the greater part of their destiny. 
ey were no more permitted to found a _per- 
ct state than we have been. In fact, no form 
human government can be a finished model 
yr all times and people. As the intelligence 
F the nation adyances, as the people grow in 
dom, charity and sympathy, new interests 
e and new problems appear, and man moves 
ward toward the goal of an ever-expanding 
al. The mature man cannot wear the clothes 
childhood. We cannot suffer ourselves to 
cramped into the narrow provincial molds of 
olutionary times. Washington and Jefferson, 
milton and Madison, wise as they were for 
eir day and generation, must not be allowed 
, impose their Atlantic seaboard vision on a 
tion which has clasped the Pacific in 1ts arms— 
iken into its keeping the Philippines and flung 
é€ banners of its pride and power far out over 
i seas and lands. Not all wisdom died with 
se mighty sages of a hundred years ago. We 
ve our own wisdom meted out to us, as theirs 
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to them. And after us will come a race of 
thinkers and doers as bold and valiant as we 
fondly deem ourselves to be—who will tear down 
and alter and repair the old homestead, but al- 
ways let us hope on the same eternal corner- 
stones which our first fathers laid. The fear of 
God, the brotherhood of man, liberty and jus- 
uce, truth and honor, integrity and righteous- 
liess, varied in ten thousand changing forms of 
law and statute under whatever name the com- 
ing state may bear—though it should be called 
Democracy, Socialism, Monarchy, or as, we pray, 
to continue under the fair name of a Free Re- 
public. 

Il. False and true liberty. 

It was inevitable, of course, that living in the 
peculiar environment they did, that is in the 
strenuous and delirious atmosphere of new-found 
freedom, our statesmen, orators and _ writers 
should have talked and prated much of a certain 
wild and rather braggart sort of liberty and for 
a time thought too little of her more modest and 
quiet sister, Justice. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to keep the eternal 
balance true and equal between these two polit- 
ical watchwords, liberty and justice. And _ it 
does no violence to the spirit of this day, or 
to the growing sacredness of that immortal 
struggle for freedom which makes an epoch of 
*75—to say plainly that this glorious word liberty 
may easily become in our day, as indeed at 
times it does threaten to become, a most dan- 
gerous word in the minds and mouths of multi- 
tudes. For there is a false as well as a true 
spirit of liberty. And as in religion so in our 
politics, many false spirits have gone forth, and 
we are to try the spirits, whether they be of 
God or of men. 

III. Note one or two brief signs and shadows. 

I. Excessive individualism. Is there not then 
a certain lurking danger in this excessive indi- 
vidualism which has been obtrusively character- 
istic of the American people from the beginning? 
Now individualism is a sign of strength when 
it respects the rights of other individuals. But 
when it degenerates into selfishness and arro- 
gance then it is an offence and excrescence, and 
a° possible peril. And while it is not pleasant 
to hear others say this of us, we shall do well 
if we mark it down against ourselves as one 
of our crudest and rankest faults. It is the 
amazement and constant criticism of foreigners 
who visit these shores, that the inhabitants of 
American cities exhibit an indifference -to civic 
duties, both in themselves and in their officials, 
which would be tolerated nowhere else. We allow 
ourselves to be snubbed by our public servants, 
brow-beaten and insulted by our policemen, 
robbed by our corporations, filched in pocket by 
spoilsmen ,and subjected to every form of incon- 
venience and injustice which our masters choose 
to inflict upon us. Once in a while we arise 
and expend our unorganized and_ half-hearted 
energies in a spasm of superficial patriotism, 
and then relapse into the old indifference. Things 


ra 


we may thankfully admit are getting ea ttlert 


better here and there. There is a new spirit 
of civic responsibility coming into view in many 
places. We are not hopeless. But we have made 
only a beginning, and have the most of the hard 
road to travel yet. 


In the mob spirit again we have a constantly 

recurring evidence of an individualism which sets 
up the self-licensed private will against the ma- 
jesty of ordered and righteous law. For the 
mob is not seeking to do justice but to inflict 
vengeance, It is not mindful of the higher good 
of the community in which and against which 
the wrong had been done. It is simply seek- 
ing to gratify its base hatreds and brutal lust 
of blood. Every mob is a worse criminal than 
the victim of its wrath. The law is always weak- 
ened, never exalted by its violent acts. And 
yet there is a feeling of more than tolerance 1n 
the hearts of multitudes of our people toward 
these public criminals, especially when the object 
of their wicked passion happens to be a negro 
or a foreigner. I am glad to note, however, that 
even here in this most American of offences 
against justice there is a growth in sanity and 
self-restraint. Even in those parts of our land 
where these outbreaks have been most frequent, 
and most often excused, there is a large im- 
provement. 

IV. Human justice rests on Divine justice. 

Let us now turn to consider in closing how 
we may best cultivate a deepening sense of jus- 
tice and public right, and so secure the nation 
from future danger in those directions we have 
been thinking about. In the first place, then, a 
spirit of justice can be diffused abroad and en- 
gendered in the conscience and habit of the 
people only by remembering that all human mo- 
tives and ideas of justice rest on the teachings 
of divine justice. We cannot long continue in 
the practice of justice toward our neighbor if 
we fail to perform the rights and duties we owe 
to God. We must be right toward him before 
we can do right toward our neighbor. The throne 
of the Most High, not the Constitution, is the 
rock of our political salvation. 

The administration of pure justice in America 
becomes more difficult and uncertain every year. 
There are so many precedents and exceptions, 
equivocations and evasions, so many appeals, de- 
lays and dodgings from pillar to post—possible 
in the trial of a case—and. especially if one or 
both parties in the contention can supply the 
money to keep it merrily going—that the com- 
mon mind stands amazed at the unfathomable 
involutions, and fractuasities and reticulations of 
the legal intelligence. Now there may be a cer- 
tain protective element in all this, but somehow 
the protection appears to be more or less—more 
rather than less—on the side of the biggest purse. 
Not always, it is true, for we would not be 
thought as slandering so high-minded a profes- 
sion as in the main are lawyers are. The fault 
is not so much in them as in the system under 
which they are compelled to work. It is true 
that life is far more complex and tangled under 
our latter-day civilization than it was in the days 
of Moses and the Elders. But it would appear 
to my poor wisdom that a little more of that 
ancient simplicity and straightforwardness. and 
brevity in dealing with the quarrels and disputes 
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of men would not be a hindrance to the effect 
ness of legal procedure. And this sophist 
tion of justice in its legal forms has penetra; 
the general consciousness, and settled as i 
of threatening dry rot into all the judgments . 
dealings of modern life. Business is infecd 
ly it, and finance, and indeed, the whole lifeq) 
our people. The cure, I insist, must be a 
ligious one. We must put back the First Cc 
mandment into its place. We need a new Hl 
tism of divine righteousness to revive our © 
dormant sense of civic righteousness. We h 
lost the old fear of God; and we have fov 
no sufficient substitute for it, and can find no 
The fear of the Lord is still the beginning 
wisdom and to depart from evil is understa 
ing. Our only hope is a speedy return to 
old paths in which our fathers walked and fog 
light and leading. We cannot too soon lift: 
the old standards of political theory and prac 
—the old standards of moral simplicity, eth 
straightforwardness, robust honesty, and © 
square deal of which we prate so much ; 
practice so little. 


V. Personal righteousness the safeguard of 
nation. | 


But the one important thing for us to reme 
ber on this Fourth of July is that the only y 
that the integrity and righteousness of this 
tion can be preserved, is through the respov 
hearty and immediate, which each particular 
zen makes to the call, to be good and true : 
faithful men in all the relations of life, pu 
and private. Here, too, we are in some press 
danger of missing the mark in these days. | 
have had so many terrible relevations lately} 
corruption, betrayal of trust, theft, peculat 
and brazen defiance of the law by men in h 
places, that we have hardly yet survived the sh¢ 
to our moral sensibilities and pride. And we ha 
been trying to right these wrongs through « 
courts and legislatures. Some of these effci 
have been more or less successful. Others | 
as yet apparently beyond reach of such just} 
as we-are able to use. But these public | 
deavors to vindicate executive justice will do 
lasting good if we do not at the same time sé 
the wiser way of preventing injustice at |} 
sources. A nation is no better or worse tt 
the sum of its citizens. Not by shrieking su 
gettes demanding the ballot, but by the good, 
mothering of children in the home will wor 
best do her part toward shaping the perfect stz 
Not by the ballot alone or chiefly will the 
themselves help to build up and insure the caf} 
ing greatness of the republic, but by doing jus 
loving mercy and walking humbly with their G 
Not by manhood suffrage, plus womanhood s: 
frage, plus all the legal machineries and devil 
invented by politicians and statesmen since 
world began, will that fair, pure, noble Ame 
arise for whose final coming we all devo 
hope and pray, but by each of us treading fail 
fully the old path of a just and well-spent I 
in the service of God and our fellowmen—wa 
ing together in all the commandments of 1 
Lord, even as he taught our fathers of old, aj 
as he this day again solemnly invites us likew} 
to do and to abide in doing. This is the wi 
walk ye in it. | 


Text: “My beloved is gone down into his gar- 
to the bed of spices, to feed in the garden, 
gather lilies.” Song of Solomon 6:2. 

The “Beloved” is Christ, our Saviour. The 
Garden” is his church. The “Gathered lilies” 
re his chosen ones that he has taken to himself. 
fe has taken your lily—transplanted it to bloom 
1 his Paradise above. 

I. What a fitting symbol is the “lily’ of your 
ttle child. 

_ 1. The lily is beautiful. How very beautiful 
our bright and innocent one. é: 

_ 2. The lily is very frail. How frail all little 
hildren. We almost wonder that any live to 
TOW up. 
» 3. The lily is fragrant. So yours. What a 
weet fragrance goes out from the life of every 
ittle child. 

Il. Remember, every flower has a mission. No 
lossom blooms in vain; so, however brief its 
stay, however narrow its sphere, every child ful- 
ils a God-appointed mission. Our little ones 
e not in vain. None can measure what holy 
ork they do, how many blessings, in their brief 
tay, they bring. 

“III. Then, too, the mission of a flower is al- 
ways gladdening. Every opening blossom, brief 
nough its life, sheds fragrance which blesses and 
eautifies the world. Each in its sphere makes 
is little life a blessing. So with all child-life. 
No true parent is ever just the same in charac- 


: Gathered Lillies. Funeral 


of ss Little Child 


ter after clasping his own child in his arms, No 
mother, into whose bosom creeps a little one, 
if for only a very brief stay, but her heart will 
be warmer ever afterward, her life richer and 
deeper, her spirit gentler and sweeter. And, 
aside from parents, no one else can meet or know 
a little child without feeling the cheering, en- 
riching influence of its pure, innocent life, 


IV. The Saviour has gathered your lily. With 
empty hands and bleeding hearts you mourn the 
loss. But listen to a little parable. There was 
once a gardener, who, by a very wealthy max 
was given the care of his garden. The gardener 
had in the garden one favorite vine which he 
tended with special care. At last he was re- 
warded with an exquisite, opening blossom. But 
one morning, busied about his work, he missed 
the flower—it was gone. In great anger he in- 
quired among all his helpers who had plucked his 
blossom. At last one said, “I saw the master 
walking in the garden this morning; he took it.” 
Then the gardener was no longer angry, but 
pleased that his flower had appeared so beautiful 
as to attract the master’s attention. Even so, 
it was the Master who took your little blossom. 
It was so beautiful that the Saviour. himself 
wanted it to bloom in his Paradise above. Know- 
ing this surely you will not, you can not com- 
plain. Think, too, what an attraction heaven- 
ward your hearts will henceforward feel—H. 


‘Text: “But the greatest of these is love.” 
mecor. 13:13. 
Real religion is differentiated from pseudo- 
religion by the possession and exercitation of the 
Aree graces, hope, faith and love. 
‘1. The greatest of these is love. 
- Yonder where the Gasconade struggles north- 
ard toward the unregenerate waters of the 
reat Muddy” I see a Missourian of the long 
He is a forty-niner. On his responsive 
fiver-land he has only a hut and poverty is 
within. The wife is garbed in the threadbare 
d unbecoming. As she shuffles around on the 
ncheon floor, bare from toe to knee, she 
oks haggard and heavy-hearted. The urchins 
abbreviated slips are unkempt and unclean. 
hey are crying for bread like half-starved 
nestlings. The husband looks on in despair, 
helpless and hopeless. But he hears, over the 
winds of that wireless day, of the glittering 
grains hard by the Golden Gate and hope sees 
the yellow-winged coin of the commonwealth 
ulging from his own boxes and bags. 
With struggle terrific, faith kisses adieu the 
wife and the little ones and tears a hero from 
the hearthstone of his humble home and sends 
him aglow toward the setting sun. He trudges 
r days over the hot wastes of the far West, 
verted only by the bleaching bones of man 
3x beast. Through canyon or over snow- 
sapped peak with bleeding feet and frozen fin- 
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gers he wins the victory over the frowning 
ranges of the tormidable Rockies, 'and fairly 
runs adown the western slopes that hug in tight 
embrace the rich rivers of the California 
country.. Faith fixes upon the sands of the 
Sacramento and seizes the metal from pocket 
and pan and piles it high in bewildering suff- 
ciency. 6 

But love looks back over peaks and plains 
and sees tags and tatters of wife and wee ones. 
Love hears the muffled moan of the starvelings. 
Love will not linger long. Love must go back 
to brush away the tear, to flesh the bare bones 
with bread and meat, to chase the shadow of 
poverty with the sunshine of prosperity; and 
to bring laughter and song into the cottage by 
the rippling waters of the Gasconade. Love 
is the greatest of the graces. 

Hope gets only the shadow of good things. 
How unsubstantial, how unsatisfying are sha- 
dows! Faith gets indeed the substance of good 
things. But if gold it is only filthy lucre. It 
is only fit in itself to canker and corrode. But 
love shares the metal with the huddling and 
the hungering and floods the darkened soul with 
the sunlight of a new day. 

II. The Christ is the unseen of Christianity. 

Hope, the gray-haired seer of the soul, half 
asleep in his agreeable apartments of the imag- 
ination, hears a voice from afar and looking 
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to the East and West sees the Christ stepping 
from sun to sun, from star to star, from cloud 
to cloud, downward and onward toward the 
soul of the unsaved. Faith, the Sir Knight 
Resolute of the will, mounted upon the white 
charger of success, essays for the re-encounter 
of destiny, and at first sight of the Prince of 
Peace and Purity, in the twinkling of an eye, 
with the grip of God, seizes the crystal Christ ; 
finding him a friend indeed, brings him within 
the sacred precincts of his personality and 
domiciles him as guest of honor in the guest- 
chamber of the soud. Oh, the riches of grace 
that he brought in when he entered! As he en- 
tered, the Christ and the Christian become one. 
In the nuptial chamber of the soul they twain 
shall be one. The Christian is joint-heir, at 
once, with the Christ in al his inheritance of 
heavenly glory. 


III. Love shares the Christ. How base the 
miner would be if, when redoubtable faith had 
piled high the glittering panacea for pinching 
poverty, he did not lift away the wife and wee 
ones from hovel and hunger, from tears and 
tatters, did not with passion spend the golden 
eagles for the consummate happiness of his dear 
love and little ones. How miserly, how mean 
the Christian that will not share the Christ with 
the whole world near or far. Love, the great- 
est of the graces, shares the Christ with the 
unclean and the uncomfortable and the uncon- 
verted. Love shares the Christ with the “old 
man” within, so that he can say “Christ liveth 
in me.” For where he liveth, passions and lusts 
are crucified, holy desires and affections are 
created, gentleness, goodness and meekness are 
born. 


IV. Love shares the Christ with the family. 
The family participates in his filial affection and 
even as he, at the twilight time, whether on 
mead or mountain, turned his face toward God 
in adoration and supplication, so around the 
hearthstone of the home, at stated periods, the 
husband and wife with the little ones turn their 
faces toward their Heavenly Father. The family 
have in commoft with the Christ his care for the 
children and even as he long ago found the child 
and pressed him protectingly to his bosom of 
love, so it does not drive into the street amid the 
environment of evil, the children that are the 
hope of the church and the community, but put- 
ting them on the knee of preparation and pro- 
tection, blesses them and makes them to be a 
blessing and not a curse to their generation. 
The Christian wife shares the Christ with the 
unbelieving husband. The Christian husband 
shares the Christ with the unbelieving wife. In 
this way is the home sanctified and unified. If 
Christ is in the hearts of the home, the home is 


indivisible and can not be divided by man or 
devil, for there is no line of cleavage in the 
Christ. 


V. Love shares the Christ with the church. 
The Christian who in his renewed state is the 
dwelling place of the Christ shares the Christ 
with the church. The church is the body of 
Christ. The Christ brings purity into the church 
and the leaven of hypocrisy is sterilized, the virus 


of sin is neutralized. The Christ brings in pe 
and the hawks and hyenas of discord find h 
retreat to the dismal swamps beyond the Styg 
river. The Christ brings in prosperity, for 
is life. Every sloughing tissue, every trembl 
nerve, every palsied muscle of the decrepit chu: 
is revitalized with the incoming of the Son_ 
God. | 


VI. Love shares the Christ with the ¢ 
munity. The lone, lorn widow is wreathed | 
smiles when you share your sunny Saviour w 
her sad soul. The poor and the helpless are lifi 
away from their valley of disconsolation i1 
heights of ecstacy when the Christ is shared 
them by the sweet servant of love. The hea, 
hearted in every sphere of life will be cheer 
and comforted where the Christ is shared. 
the empty of Christ, they are everywhere. TI 
are so desperately dangerous to the welfare 
the church and community. Like old cistez 
they breed miasma. Down in the dark caver 
of their Christless souls are being born broc 
of reptilian influences that will envenom mul 
tudes of the yet unborn. Love shares the Chr 
with these and makes them to be reservoirs — 
living water, makes them to be rivers of livi! 
water. 


VII. Love is the grace that actualizes t 
religion of the Christ by sharing the Christ wi: 
the needy world. Love translates the theoreti 
into the practical. Love brings him whom t 
Spirit of the Lord hath sent to heal the broke 
hearted into every land of desolation. Love se 
Florence Nightingale into the Crimea to bri 
the Christ to the bruised and bleeding upon t 
battlefield of Balaclava. And he was shared w: 
all irrespective of race. The gentle Saxon a 
the unspeakable Turk shared alike in the d 
tribution of the blessed Saviour. Love buri 
the heart of David Livingstone in darkest Afri 
This son of Scottish sires and heir of Sax 
civilization could not rest for his passion to she 
the Christ with the lowest of the 1; with t 
basest of the base. 


CASE Ole TACT. 


A popular clergyman, says a story in the & 
Louis Republic, saw a lady about to call whc 
he was anxious not to meet. So he said to | 
wife, “Ill run upstairs, my dear, and escape 1 
she goes away.” 


After about an hour he quietly tiptoed to t 
stair landing and listened. All was-quiet belo 
Reassured he began to descend and called « 
over the balustrade: 


“Well, my dear, you got rid of that old be 
atelastiny 


The next instant a voice from below root 
him to the spot. It was the voice of the call 
Then came a response which sounded ine 
pressibly sweet to him. It was the voice of — 
wife: “Yes, dear, she went away over an he 
ago, but here is our good friend, Mrs. Bla 
whom I am sure you want to meet.” 
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as Hubbel, class leader, Sunday School su- 
tendent, and general factotum of the little 
rch at Foster’s Corners, was heavily bur- 
ened when he came to see Rev. Le Roy Baxter 
ear the close of the year, and hand over the 
mall amount that had been raised toward the 
reacher’s salary. He spun the usual doleful tale 
bout “hard times” and the difficulty of raising 
money for the .“preacher’s pay.” His mouth 
‘ropped and his voice was Jaden with sorrow as 
le explained: 
~*T am awfully sorry, Brother Baxter,” he mum- 
ed shamefacedly, “I don't see how you are 
roing to get along for we have been able to rise 
Wy thirty dollars this year. It is the best we 
do. Maybe we can do better another year, 
ut I don’t see where it is coming from. May 
the Lord give you a rich blessing in your soul 
or your hire, is my earnest prayer.” And the 
d man sighed and looked exceedingly devout. 
Le Roy Baxter smiled as he counted the money 
nd put it in his pocket. Then he chatted with 
ilas Hubbel about the crops and the people for 
a few moments, after which Hubbel took his de- 
barture, evidently glad to get away. 
Jt was young Baxter’s first year as pastor. He 
tad heard a great deal about the stinginess of 
ountry congregations from the older preachers, 
it the fact had never been brought home quite 
forcibly as it did when it touched his own 
cessities. Perhaps his bitter experience in 
ing kept as poor as a church mouse, and _ his 
experience in dealing with stingy congrega- 
ons may account for the plan he adopted to get 
is pay. It is safe to say that a more exper- 
nced, and cautious preacher, with an eye on a 
‘omotion and an escape to a city church, would 
ver have dared to do what this young man 
d; but after it was all over, and the resurrec- 
ion of the church at Foster’s Corners became 
e topic of conversation among preachers for 
any miles around in that section of the state, 
was applauded by the veterans because he 
had dared to do something that they all knew 
should have been done long ago, but which none 
nad been bold enough to undertake. 

The real heroism of Baxter will be better ap- 
eciated after the situation has been more fully 
<plained. Foster’s Corners was an “out ap- 
intment” of the Chester church. Chester was 

mn the railroad, but the church was not quite 

trong enough to pay the pastor a living salary, 

0 the officials undertook to make the difference 

ip by having the pastor preach at Foster’s Cor- 

vers, four miles in the country, each Sunday 
fternoon. A substantial country church had 
een built, with a cemetery in the rear and ample 

Morse sheds by the side. The people were con- 

ent to have a sermon each Sunday afternoon, 

nd on a fine day there would be a large con- 

‘rregation. It was a neighborhood event, and the 

eople made the most of the opportunity to ex- 

hange neighborhood news. The congregation 
vas expected. to pay one hundred and fifty dol- 
ars a year and a “donation.” The farmers were 
rosperous and could have paid twice as much 
nd never missed it, but they were stingy, and it 
eemed to be impossible to make them loosen up. 
" 
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How The Preacher Got His Pay 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG.” 


Several pastors had timidly tried to stir the 
people to greater liberality, but were promptly 
reminded ‘that they should take what was given 
and be content. So the cash came along in dribs 
during the year. 


Once a year the farmers and their families 
loaded up and drove to Chester for the donation. 
On that night they “owned the pasonage.” They 
always left a fine assortment of edibles and they 
had a “good time.” It was a matter of caustic 
comment in the community however, that they 
donated farm products they could not sell, as was 
indicated by the stalwart butter and_ spoiled 
canned fruit the pastor’s wife afterward dumped 
into the garbage barrel, as she thought, on the 
sly. The social features of the donation were 
slightly demoralizing to the interior of the par- 
sonage, and it generally took a day or two for 
the pastor and his wife to repair the damages. 
But like good patient Christians, they smiled 
sweetly and did not complain. 


Inasmuch as Chester was a small charge it was 
the custom of the bishop to send a fledgling 
preacher or an aged preacher to serve the people. 
Baxter belonged to the fledgling class. He had 
just escaped from the theological “cemetery” as 
old Aunt Liza Jenkins always called a seminary, 
and was eager to do something that would make 
a hit. He groaned in spirit and in pocket book 
when informed that he would have to buy a horse 
and buggy at an outlay of $80 for use in visiting 
the members who lived in the country, and in 
making his Sunday trips to Foster’s Corners. It 
took about all his spare cash, and he had to post- 
pone the purchase of new ‘books, and some 
needed clothing until an uncertain point some- 
where in the dim and distant future. He had 
kope and confidence and was sure everytning 
would come out all right in the end. He planted 
a garden, although he did not like gardening. He 
did it, however, to gratify the prejudice of the 
people who expected their preacher to raise a 
garden, just as they did. Some of the natives 
judged the preacher more by his skill as a gar- 
dener than by the sermons he preached. Baxter 
soon discovered this standard of measurement 
and adjusted himself accordingly with many in- 
ward groanings. 

When Baxter appeared at Foster’s Corners for 
his first Sunday service he was obliged to drive 
by a group of men standing near the horse shed. 
They looked him over carefully. He nodded. 
They nodded, and forthwith they were acquainted. 


Old Sol Runkle, the richest and _ stingiest far- 
mer in the community, was talking with Dan 
Forbes when Baxter drove up. They grinned 


their welcome. 
“Hello,” said Runkle, nudging Forbes, “the 
bishop has sent us veal this time. Well, he 


won’t require much feed, that’s sure,” and he 
chuckled at his own joke. 

Baxter was a pleasing speaker, and a good 
“mixer.” He visited the people a great deal, 
buried their dead, married the living, consoled 
the bereaved, and really won the hearts of the 
people both at Chester and Foster’s Corners. 
But while the farmers seemed to like him and 
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to enjoy his sermons and his company, it never 
seemed to enter their minds that he needed 
money. But Baxter realized the need of money 
with increasing insistence. The old books and 
the old clothes had to last a little longer. His 
keart ached at times as he planned how to make 
a dollar buy what he could barely get for two 
dollars. It was a life of constant pinching and 
privation in that parsonage, so the preacher could 
look cheerful and keep up appearances. The 
pastor’s wife had even a heavier heart than her 
husband, for she had to face the questions of 
stern economy all the time. Every penny had 
to be counted and turned over several times be- 
fore it was allowed to go. Every garment was 
reworked, darned and dyed until it was ready to 
fall to pieces. Letters frequently remained un- 
answered for lack of money for postage. There 
were times when meals were scant, and the 
preacher did not know whether he would ever 
see another beefsteak again as long as he lived. 
It was bitter genteel poverty. Not a word did 
the preacher utter. He did his work bravely 
and kept his own counsel. The sad feature of 
the situation was that it was not necessary. The 
people had plenty to eat and to spare. There 
was no pinching and privation in the homes of 
the people who came out on Sunday to hear the 
uplifting sermons of Le Roy Baxter, but the 
people did not know. 


After the visit of Hubbell, Baxter increased 
his activities. He visited more extensively and 
actually*preached better sermons. He was evi- 
dently working out a plan which was to culminate 
on the last Sunday of the year. The people far 
and near were cordially invited to attend. On 
the last Sunday the church was packed. Baxter 
was at his best and preached a sermon that 
touched the hearts of the people as they had 
riever been touched before. 


After he had closed, he paused a moment. The 
organist began fumbling the hymn book for the 
closing hymn, then stopped as the preacher re- 
sumed talking. There was a different note in 
his voice and a new expression on his face. His 
countenance glowed with a new light: 


“This is the last sermon I shall preach in this 
church,” he was saying. “This building will be 
closed, dust will gather on the floor, spiders will 
spin their webs in the corners, and this house, 
once dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, 
will become the habitation of bats and owls. 
Your grave stones will be defaced, your young 
men will become convicts, and your daughters 
harlots; a curse will rest on your labors, famine 
and pestilence will sweep through your homes 
—unless you repent.” 


The congregation started in stupid amazement, 
as the preacher’s words stung their ears. On 
and on he went in his denunciation of their sel- 
fishness. He never hesitated, and did not spare. 
Grandma Parsons, who always took a good nap 
during the sermon, no matter how good it was, 
suddenly opened her eyes and sat bolt upright. 
Even the young people in the back seats stopped 
giggling and whispering and looked serious. Old 
Sol Runkle began to squirm as if he was sitting 
on a hot stove lid and could not get up, while 
Silas Hubbell seemed to be praying for the rocks 
to fall on him Surprise, anger, resentment 
were written plainly on the faces of the people 


-able to do a great deal better than you h 


as they listened, seemingly powerless to int 
rupt. . ? 4 
“Do not think I am insane or angry, ¢ 
preacher was saying. “I am in my right mi 
and know exactly what I am doing. I have p 
dered this talk for weeks, ever since your ste: 
ard came to me with the pitiful tale that y 
could only raise thirty dollars for pastoral su 
port for the year. You are not a poor peo 
You have good homes, many have money in t 
bank. Furthermore, I know the circumstance 
of every man here. Little by little I have 
tained the information, and I know that you 


ever done before. You are cursed with sting 
ness. I know how you have treated other mi 
“isters, and I for one will not submit to it anot 
year. If you cannot make up the full amo 
you are expected to give, then I shall go els 
where for another year.” P 

Several women broke down and began cryi 
Some of the men looked as if they wanted 
fight. With a face burning like it had be 
blistered in a hot sun, Old Sol Runkle arose at 
exclaimed : , 

“Friends and neighbors, I am coming arour 
with a hat, and every one who feels guill 
must shell out.” 

Seizing a hat he placed a $10 bill in it ar 
began poking it into the faces of the men. Wi 
one accord they began reaching for their wall 
and soon there was a merry jingle of silver ar 
the rustle of bills as they fell into the hat. 

After the meeting Old Sol counted the rr 
ceipts and found that the people had given ove 
$100. Before the crowd separated, a subscrii 
tion paper for another year was-started to pa 
the preacher $200 for another year, to give tk 
donation and to furnish feed for the preacher 
horse. 

Later when the people had time to recove 
from the shock of the young preacher’s arraigz 
ment, they laughed and they cried over the ez 
perience, and all agreed somewhat ruefully th: 
Baxter was right. ——————— 

HOW I PREPARE MIY SERMONS. _. 

I usually prepare my sermons after the follow 
ing plan: I keep a text and note-book where | 
put down any suggestions that may come to m 
In this way I have several texts dr themes whic 
are gradually maturing. 

By Monday evening I ordinarily have both sut 
jects selected and roughly outlined. Tuesday an 
Wednesday I spend in developing the subjec 
sometimes scratching them over two or thr 
times. | 

I plan to begin writing not later than Thursda 
morning, and so have both sermons complet 
by Saturday noon. 

These manuscripts are then laid aside afte 
reading them over once or twice. I disregar 
them altogether, and preach the sermons withot 
notes.—John Balcom Shaw, Chicago. 


PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 

Keep on intimate terms with the Bible. 

Keep in touch with people. 

Study to apply the Bible to life. 

Learn everything I can about the text in hand 
why it was written or spoken, to whom, whz 
is the truth in the text, how it applies to the need 
of the people. Apply it-—O. P. Gifford, Brook 
line, Mass. 
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GRADED LESSON HISTORY 


DR. JOSEPH CLARK, COLUMBUS, 0. 


The Sunday School world is all astir just 
now over the lessons provided by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee for July, August 
and September (1911) in the new Graded 
Course for Intermediate pupils. For these 
months the committee has substituted for the 
usual material selected from the Bible a series 
of biographical studies of modern heroes and 
characters. The Bible is only incidentally used 
for providing a Golden Text and some Scrip- 
tural references and is thus given a side track 
rather than the main line. 

A revolt is on. Not a revolt against the 
Graded Lessons, as stich, but a protest against 
the substitution of “non-Biblical’” material as 
the text for lesson study. 

Those who are interested in this action will 
welcome the following brief informal state- 
ment of the history of the Graded Lesson 
movement. Limited space precludes the re- 
counting of every step; hence the article lacks 
perfection in detail, but in general it is cor- 
rect and will give the reader an historical back- 
ground that will help him better understand 
the present situation. 

1. The Uniform Lessons.—Thirty-nine years 
ago the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion (Indianapolis, 1872), gave to the Sunday 
School world a Uniform Bible Lesson System, 
which was accepted and used by nearly all the 
Evangelical denominations. The Uniform 
Lesson plan provided for the study and teach- 
ing of the same Scripture lesson and the use 
of the same Biblical material for all grades and 
in all departments of the school. The denom- 
inational and independent lesson writers for 
each grade treated the Bible material in such 
fashion as to make it appetizing and under- 
standable to the grade of pupils in which they 
were specially interested. The lessons re- 
ceived graded treatment for graded teaching. 

2. Lesson Critics and the New Education.— 
About ten years after the adoption of the Uni- 
form Lessons, a company of specialists, led by 
Dr. Blakeslee, of Boston, held that the teach- 
ing of a Uniform Lesson to all grades was 
not only unscientific and uneducational, but 
impossible. Dr. Blakeslee, therefore, prepared 
and published a graded series known as the 
Blakeslee Lessons (later the Bible Study 
Union). These lessons met the educational 
demand of a few thousand restless schools, and 
were used with varying degrees of success 
and satisfaction. 

Within the next fifteen or twenty years 
there was marked development on the part of 
public school educators in methods of edu- 
cation. Psychology as an important science 
came to the fore. The child was placed under 
the psychological lens and studied. New peda- 
gogical laws were formulated to meet the edu- 
cational treatment of the child in the applica- 
tion of new psychological principles. Vast im- 
provement was made in teaching methods for 
little children. But the new psychology be- 
came the fad and the craze for educators, Nat- 
urally the Uniform Lessons became the object 
of fresh attack by their critics, 


le he 
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3. The Beginners’ Course.—Just tt 
years from the birth of the Uniform Lee 
System the Elementary Sunday School W) 
ers came up to the International conventio 
Denver (1902) with an independent opti 
course of lessons for non-readers or “be 
ners” (between 3 and 6 years of age), an 
quested for it an “International” brand. 
request seemed reasonable. The conve 
instructed the Lesson Committee to have 
pared and issued a Beginners’ Course co 
ing two years. This was the entering we 
of a movement away from the Uniform ] 
sons. 

4. A Protest.—At the Denver conventio? 
appeal was made by the ultra-educationists 
an advanced lesson, but it was refused. 
refusal. caused great indignation which 
minated in a movement on the part of 
critics of the Uniform Lessons. This indig 
{ion was fostered by the Religious Educ 
Association, which was organized shortly 
erward. The new _ organization prote? 
against the conservatism of the Internatid 
Association and its slowness to respond to’ 
demand for special optional lessons for. 
vanced students. 

5. Advance Lessons Graded.—The ul 
educationists renewed at the Toronto con} 
tion (1905) their demand for an Advar 
Course. The question was debated at ler 
before the convention, Dr. J. T. McFarlJ 
editor of Sunday School periodicals of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, leading the 
erals, and Dr. H. M. Hamill, teacher-traii 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcé 
Church, South, leading the conservatives. 
proposition was defeated by a very small 
jority. The minority vote, however, was: 
large that Dr. Hamill at once asked for a: 
versal of the vote, and moved that the Les 
Committee be instructed to prepare an 
tional Advance Course. The motion was | 
ried, and thus ended chapter five. 


6. Graded Lesson Conference.—The acti 
of the Uniform Lesson critics during the r 
three years was marked. The Lesson Com 
tee prepared and issued an optional Advan 
Lesson Course in keeping with the actior 
the Toronto convention; but it did not n 
the approval of the lesson critics, and the 
nominational publishing houses refused 
publish it. The critics were so divided as 
what should constitute an Advanced Les 
Course that interest waned, and nothing m 
was heard of an optional Advaficed Lesson 

Soon after the Toronto convention the le 
ing critics of the Uniform Lessons (most 
whom lived on the Atlantic border) w 
united in a self-constituted organization, sty 
“The Graded Lesson Conference.’ The org 
ization was effected for the purpose of wi 
ing out a complete graded course of inst: 
tion, year by year, for all departments of 
Sunday School. The proposed curiculum » 
to eventually include seventeen different 
son courses. The work was to be done tl 
oughly and was to conform to the pedagog 
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iples underlying the public school edu- 
al program. 

fe work of this Graded Lesson Conference 
s prosecuted with at least the quasi-en- 
ement of a syndicate composed of a few 
he leading denominational publishing 
ises, with the tacit understanding that the 
fernational Sunday School Convention at 
Bisyille (1908) should be asked to instruct 
“Lesson Committee to undertake the prep- 
ion of a complete course of Graded Les- 
is to cover the years from six to twenty, one 
irse for each year; and that if such demand 
' refused the publication syndicate would 
lish the course without “International” ap- 
sval as an “Interdenominational Graded 
sson Series.” 

30th the Graded Lesson Conference and the 
dicate knew that if the Louisville conven- 
mn ordered the Lesson Committee to prepare 
series of Graded Lesson Courses, the com- 
ttee would naturally employ experts to do 
e work. 

. A Dangerous Crisis Passed.—As the time 
the Louisville convention approached (1908) 
was evident that the advocates of Graded 
sssons for the Sunday School would turn 
ery stone to compel it to order a Graded as 
sil as a Uniform course. Numerous articles 
sre written upon the coming crisis. These 
yphesied a heated debate upon the subject on 
® floor of the convention before several 
usand spectators; a most undesirable situa- 


t this juncture, Mr. W. N.. Hartshorn, 
lirman of the International Executive Com- 
tee, was led, we believe of God, to call the 
on writers, lesson editors, lesson publish- 
‘the International officers, the International 
sson Committee, the Graded Lesson Con- 
rence, and a few others of his selection to 
ton for the purpose of holding a confer- 
¢e in which the Graded Lesson question 
tld be frankly discussed, and, if possible, 
me agreement reached as to what should be 
e action of the Louisville Convention. 
After two days of discussion the conference 
reed upon a resolution requesting the Louis- 
e€ convention to instruct the Lesson Com- 
ee to continue the preparation of the Uni- 
n Lessons, and also to prepare a complete 
urse of Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools 
ch series to be known as “International” 
sons. This action of the Boston Confer- 
ce eliminated all debate upon the Graded 
ssson question at the Louisville convention, 
: the desired action was unanimously 
nted. 
The Preparation of the International 
aded Lessons.—It now devolved upon the 
son Committee to prepare the Graded 
Ssons. As was expected by the Graded 
isson Conference, the Lesson Committee 
lized that the preparation of such closely 
iculated courses in keeping with the peda- 
gical and psychological principles governing 
sent- day educational methods would neces- 
e the employment of a group of special- 
The “Graded Lesson Conference” was 
t such a group. It had already been work- 


ing on just such lessons as they desired, and 
had completed the first two or three years 
work of the Primary and Junior courses. These 
it was willing to submit to the International 
Lesson Committee for adoption. The work of 
the Graded Lesson Conference was passed to 
the Lesson Committee, and, after slight modi- 
fication, was adopted. With these lessons as 
satisfactory samples the Graded Lesson Con- 


‘ference was authorized to continue the prep- 


aration of the remaining courses. 

9, The Testing Time.—Under this arrange- 
ment several new Graded courses have ‘been 
prepared and published during the triennium 
now drawing to a close (June, 1911). The 
Graded Lessons as a whole have been grati- 
fying to many schools. They are being tested 
out, with varying degrees of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction (as the case may be), by thou- 
sands of schools which have been and are still 
willing to give the lessons full trial, and to 
patiently await the correction of such defects 
as may be revealed in the testing period. 

10. Swinging Away from the Bible.—Of 
the proposed seventeen courses in the Graded 
Lesson scheme; nine have been completed and 
are now on the market. The majority of 
schools using the Primary and Junior courses 
report favorably as to their value. The first 
widespread criticism upon any of the courses 
has come, and is centered upon the fourth 
quarter of the first-year Intermediate Graded 
Lessons (placed on the market for the first 
time in October, 1910). 

As these lessons are approached it is dis- 
covered not only that Lesson No. 37 (June 11), 
is taken from the uninspired and Apocryphal 
‘book of Maccabees, with the title “Judas Mac- 
cabeus, the Jewish Conqueror,” but that dur- 
ing July, August and September the Bible is 
side-tracked, and the lesson subjects, the les- 
son characters, and the lesson material are 
non-Biblical. In other words, the Interme- 
diate pupiks in June are to bid good-bye to the 
Bible as the supreme and only text-book of 
the Sunday School, and spend the summer 
months in a study of modern religious leaders 
and reformers. 

This means that instead of studying such 
Bible characters as Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
Caleb and others, the pupil is to get his re- 
ligious ideals and inspiration from John Robin- 
son, William Penn, Roger Williams, Neal 
Dow, John B. Gough and their kind. If the 
Bible is used at all in these courses it is for 
the purpose of finding a Golden Text that will 
seem to say “Amen” to the life of a modern 
historical character. Instead of using the 
modern character to illustrate the Bible text 
or teaching, the Bible is used to second or il- 
lustrate the truth and value of the modern 
character. 

This is a radical and dangerous departure 
from the fundamental and established method 
of selecting the lesson characters and mate- 
rial from the Holy Scriptures, using modern 
characters simply as supplemental material for 
the purpose of illustrating the truth taught in 
the Word. 


11.\ ‘The Protest. — It is 


Conservatives 
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against the departure revealed in the above 
paragraph (No. 10) that the Conservatives en- 
ter protest. They insist that the International 
Association through its Lesson Committee has 
no right to select lessons from any other 
source than the Bible; that the only text-book 
of the Sunday School is the Bible; that all 
other material is simply supplemental; that the 
point of departure for the pupil must be the 


Holy Scripture, just as the pastor heads his’ 


sermon in a text from the Word of God. With 
that done, non-Biblical material may be used 
to illustrate the Scripture and to translate it 
into present-day life and action by material 
which substantiates its texts and -teaching. 
12. A Compromise Attempted.—The Inter- 
national Lesson Committee has sought to pour 
oil on the troubled waters and thus conciliate 
the Liberals and Conservatives by providing 
“optional” Biblical lessons for all Sundays on 


ot 4 


which the Graded Lessons have annou 
non-Biblical material. Such a provision m 
that the Lesson Committee material sha 
shall not be in the Bible. ; | 

This compromise it seems will in no $3 
satisfy the Conservatives. In their judgn 
the Lesson Committee has the right only to) 
schools an option between Uniform BIE 
Lessons and Graded BIBLE Lessons, and: 
an option between “Bible” or “Non-Bi 
Lessons. The Conservatives regard any’ 
parture from the principle “the Bible the + 
text-book” as dangerous and experimental 
denominations or syndicates elect to exf 
ment, let them do so, and abide by the co 
quences, but the only course for the Inte 
tional Sunday School Association is to’ 
with nothing but Bible Lessons in the prep 
tion of both Uniform and Graded Courses. 
this alone will the unity of the Sunday Sct 
world be preserved. 


Proposed Solution of the Non-Biblical Graded Lesson Questi 


Inasmuch as only about 25 per cent of the 
Sunday Schools of America are using the 
Graded Lessons, and 

Inasmuch as the Graded Lesson Confer- 
ence has seen fit to induce the Lesson Com- 
mittee to assign one lesson from outside the 
Bible, and to make the Bible secondary or 
supplementary to various biographies of 
modern men, upon the estimates of whose 
character no two denominations can agree; 
and as this has caused a marked difference of 
opinion and division among the 25 per cent 
who are using these lessons; 

It is herewith suggested: ; 

That the International Lesson Committee 
be authorized to issue uniform and graded les- 
sons exclusively from the Bible upon which 
all denominations can agree, and upon the 
permanent value of which students and 
writers of literature are fully agreed; thus 
leaving each denomination free to add its own 
church history, or lives of its own missionary 
heroes. 

That the International Lesson Committee 
defer to the Inter-denominatfonal Council in 
the work of originating extra-Biblical material 
and supplemented lessons; as the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee requires all its 
time to select appropriate lessons from 
the Bible, and has neither the time, 
nor desires the responsibility of weigh- 
ing the evidence, and examining the volumi- 
nous biographies that would lead them to a 
wise selection of men and women worthy the 
study of thousands of children. 

The advantages of such an arrangement 
would ‘be that every one will be happy. The 
extra-Biblical materialists may go on their 
way and go as far as they like in using or not 
using the Bible, and if, as has been claimed, 
they desire to try the new theology or its 
conclusions on the children, then they will 
have perfect freedom in working out their 
own salvation. 

On the other hand the conservatives who 
object to the extra-Biblical material and ad- 


vanced views may go on their way rejoi¢ 
and teaching children according to the lJ 
which they have. | 


The International Lesson Committee 
organized to serve all denominations. If t 
continue issuing this extra-Biblical mate: 
they will not be serving the Baptist Chu 
Southern Presbyterian, the Reformed, Un 
Brethren, Evangelical, and several other 
nominations. 


And it is an open question as to w 
proportion of other churches they will be ss 
ing, for it is said that these churches: 
their assemblies and conferences will fail 
ratify the advance step made by the Gra 
Lesson Conference, which is supposed 
represent them. 


EDUCATION OWED TO THE BIBLI 


In response to the query, ‘What do I « 
to the Bible?” my short reply would be “Ev. 
thing.” My longer reply, to be sufficiently 
rious and comprehensive, would run to re: 
of paper. But if I am addressed as a mar 
letters, I will simply say that I owe my edt 
tion as a writer more to the Bible than 
other hundred books that could be name 
Sir Edward Arnold. 


HOW FAST DOES THE WIND GC 


A breeze travels ten feet in a second. 

A light gale travels twenty-four feet i 

A violent squall travels thirty-five feet : 
second. 

A hurricane in the temperate zone tra 
sixty feet in a second. 

A hurricane in the torrid zone travels 
hundred and twenty to three hundred fee 
a second, 


When wind blows at the rate of one mil 
hour it is scarcely perceptible, when its rai 
one hundred miles an hour, it, tears up t 
and leaves wreck and ruin behind it.— 
change. 


SEE GRADED LESSON ORDER BLANK, PAGE XI. 
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Grape Juice 


Pure and Unfermented, for Communion Service 
VER forty years ago the making of Welch’s Grape Juice was 


begun. The desire, which was successfully realized, was to produce an 
unfermented grape juice for church purposes. 

The grapes—which are the best of the gathering—are washed, rinsed, stemmed 
and pressed by a wholly mechanical method. No human hand touches them 
after they are picked. The juice is hermetically sealed after pasteurization. All 
this occurs within a few hours after the grapes leave the vines and the result is 
pure grape juice—and nothing else. 


Welch’s grape juice is sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Literature free. Sample 4 oz. bottle by mail 6 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N.Y. 


: Topical and Textual Index and 
ergymen’ S File. Without doubt tke best, 
cheapest and simplest. No num- 

bering ote leaves or cards. 


INDEX He Ta 
with ee Index. Send for circu- 


lars and special price. Wilson In- 


THE LEADING 
PULPIT LIBRARY 


Three Volumes of Sermons 


by Well Known Preachers 


_ “These sermons were preached to win 
‘souls. They have a delightful spiritual 
flavor.” —Canadian Baptist. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS. By Russell H. Conwell, 


A File Free dex Co., 10 Lovett St., Lynn, Mass. 
oe review in Exvositor, April 1910, nage 479 


Do Your Own 
Printing 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
Press $5, Lafger $18, Rotary $60. 
Save money. Big profit printing 
for others. All easy, rules sent, 
Write factory for press catalog, 


TYPE, cards, ON 


4 D. D., Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. THE PRESS ERR SATESTN: GS THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, Conk: 
5 Ten sermons including the world famous lecture 

which gives the title to the volume and the beau- 

3 ed Eyeoas of Christ’s ministry, ‘‘He Goeth Before 

TYPEWRITERS 
QUESTION oF THE CENTURIES. By R. S. Mac SSS 

4 Arthur, D. D., Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 


Sermons on the personal relationship of the dis- 
ciple to the kingdom of heaven. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. By Len G. Brough- 
oe ton. 

i Striking illustrations on the problems of church 
: life and methods. The author’s ideas for solving 
. the problems of the present day church. 


Have been sold without proper trial. Our plan 
easier than Installment: A year’s trial. No 
risk. Don’t send order. Write 


EQUITABLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
177 William Street New York 


Each volume, regular price $1.00 
i Special price for 30 days, 75 cents each 
“i The three for $2.00, all postpaid 


TOO MANY 


3 Caxton Building 
F. M. BARTON CO. Sceraend.o" | | ASTHMA SUFFERERS 85805, 072 


treatment Write MOKO, Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Quotable Poetry 


THE WORLD GROWING BETTER. 


“The hours are growing shorter for the millions 
who are toiling, 
And the homes are growing 
millions yet to he; 
And the poor shall learn the lesson, 
waste and sin are spoiling 
The fairest and the finest of grand humanity. 
It is coming! it is coming! And men’s thoughts 
are growing deeper. 
They are giving of their millions as they never 
gave before; 
They are learning 
be his brother’s keeper, 
And right, not might, shall triumph, 
selfish rule no more. 
—Sarah 


better for the 


how that 


and the 


Bolton. 


. 


K. 


Let us forget. 
Let us forget our brother’s fault and failing, 
The. yielding to temptation that beset, 
That he, perchance, though grief be unavailing 
Cannot forget. 
But blessings manifold, past all deserving, 


Kind words and helpful deeds, a countless 
throng, 
The fault o’ercome, the rectitude unswerving, 
Let us remember long. 
—Sclecied. 
ie 
lf you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 


Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise, 


If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build "em up with worn-out tools; 


Tf you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is m<¢ ore—you ll be a Man, my son! 
—Rudyard Kipling in the American Magaz Ine, 


IF WE HAD BUT A DAY 


We should fill the hours with the sweetest things, 
If we had but a day; 
We should drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a lifetime’ s love in an hour, 
If the hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, 
power 
To be and to do, 


but for fresher 


We should guide our wayward or wearied wills 
By the clearest light; 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills. 
If they lay in sight: 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet; 

We should take whatever a good God sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in. weak 1 
lf what we remember and what we forget 
We should be from our clamorous selves set 


And to be what the Father would have us 


the New Gospel—man must — 
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If the day were but one, ‘| 


Went out with the sun; 
To work or to pray, =e | 


If we had but a day. : 
—Mary Lowe Dickins 


THE -PRODIGAL GIRL. 


We all have a heart for the Prodigal boy 
Who was caught in sin’s mad whirl, - 
And we welcome him back with songs of j 

But what of the Prodigal girl? 


For him there’s ever an open door, 
And a father’s bounteous fare, 
And, though he is wretched, sick and poos 

He is sure of a welcome there. 


But what of the girl who has gone astray 
Who has lost in the battle with sin? — 
Say—do we forgive in the same sweet w 
We've always forgiven him? 


Does the door stand ajar, as if io say, 
“Come, enter, you need not fear, 

l’'ve been open thus since you went away,, 
Now close to the second year?” 


Or, with a hand of hellish pride, 
Do we close, and bolt the door, 

And swear, “while heaven and carth abid 
She shall enter here no more?” 


O Christ, it seems we have never learned: 
The lesson writ in the sand, 

For even yet the: woman is spurned, 
And stoned in a Christian land. 


Down into the slough we hurl her back, 
Then turn around with a smile, 
And welcome the boy from the sinful tracl 
Though his was the life most vile. | 
We all have a heart for the Prodigal hoy. 
Who was caught in sin’s mad whirl, | 
And we Welcom=s him back with songs of io 
But what of the Prodigal girl? | 
—H. J. Bry 


I WOULD, DEAR JESUS. 
IT would, dear Jesus, I could break 
The hedge that creeds and hearsay make, 
And, like the first disciples, be 
In person led and taught by thee. 


I read thy words, so strong, so sweet; 
I seek the footprints of thy feet; 
But men so mystify the trace, 

I long to see thee face to face. 


Wouldst thou not let me at thy side, 

In thee, in thee so sure confide? 

Like John, upon thy breast recline, 

And feel thy heart make mine divine? 
—John D. Loi 


